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Art. 1— INTRODUCTION TO VOLUME FOURTH: 
CONTAINING A LETTER FROM GEOFFREY VICTOR. 


While considering how we should introduce the present volume to 
our readers, we received the following letter, which we hasten to 
lay immediately before them. 


TO THE EDITOR. 


Dear Sir:—Although when you left us, it was with a prom- 
ise on both sides, not to suffer the acquaintance, so pleasantly 
formed, to stagnate—I suppose you hardly expected so soon to 
hear from us. But my family have insisted that I devote this 
morning to writing to their new friend, and I, with the garrul- 
ousness of age creeping over me, am quite willing to chat over 
my writing desk with a listener who can neither reply nor get 
away from me. 

We received last evening the July number of the Messenger, 
and the Prospectus of a new volume which it contained, gave 
rise to a conversation of which I will give you the principal 
features. 

“Poor fellow,” said my son William, “I do sincerely pity 
him, if he is to continue this work another year.” 

“But why pity him,” replied my daughter Julia, who you 
know now considers herself a pretty good Unitarian, though 
for my own part, I prefer the Methodist part of her nature— 
“Why pity him,” said the frank and warm hearted Julia,”— 
why pity any one for undertaking a good work?” 

“Because” said William, “it is a most thankless office—it is 
labour which brings neither emolument nor gratitude. Do the 
readers of a periodical feel that they owe any thing to the Edi- 
tor who tasks his mind to provide them with entertainment 
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and instruction? On the contrary, do they not feel as if he 
was under obligations to them for their subscription, as if they 
conferred a favor by reading his work, and as if they hada 
right to discontinue whenever they meet an opinion which 
does not suit exactly their own prejudices or partialities? Be- 
sides this, he must, if independent, make half a dozen enemies, 
and lose half a dozen friends per annum. And if not indepen- 
dent—good Heavens, the life of a galley slave is perfect free- 
dom compared with the servility of one who writes intending 
not to offend any one, and to please all.” 

“But” said Julia, “you know he does not write for money, 
or for thanks. His object is, or ought to be, to do good, and 
it seems to me he has the power of doing a great deal by 
means of this Magazine. He can enlarge the views of many 
Christians, and lead them to a wider sympathy and charity, 
and he can set the Gospel before others in a free and intelligi- 
ble form. Is not this something brother William ?” 

“If they would but listen to him,” said William, with a smile 
—“‘but you know sister Julia, that a month ago, you would 
not yourself have read a word in this very book you now 
prize so highly.” 

Julia blushed and laughed. “I know” said she, “I was very 
much prejudiced against Unitarians, and that is the very rea- 
son why I wish to have the prejudices of others done away as 
mine have been. I am sure [ am much happier and better for 
having found Christianity where I supposed there was only a 
self-conceited kind of unbelief. Is it not a beautiful thing to 
be able to trace the spirit of God working every where, and 
moving on the face of what you supposed a very Dead Sea of 
stagnant or noxious waters? If he does no more than this, 
he will have done a good thing.” 

“But I think he can do much more than this,” said your 
friend the Doctor, who was passing the evening with us, as he 
usually does when no patients are waiting for him. “I think 
J can see how this Magazine may do a work which no other 
one can effect, and that too by means of this very prejudice 
against the name and cause which he advocates.” 

“How is that Doctor ?” said I. 

“All those reviews and papers called Orthodox, are obliged 
to be constantly consulting the prejudices of the Orthodox 
public. Consciously or unconsciously they do this. They 
are surrounded by watchful censors, ready to carp at any 
thing which sounds differently from the familiar phrases and 
doctrines. You see how anxious they always are not to 
be misunderstood. For instance, you see this whenever they 
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publish any thing from the German, where the views of the 
most orthodox, as Tholuck and Hahn, have much that is for- 
eign from American Orthodoxy. They always have to put a 
caption at the top, and notes at the bottom of the article, to 
show their readers that they do not adopt all the views contain- 
ed in it, &c. Sc. Thus they are prevented from speaking a 
free word on any subject. The fear of heresy hangs like a 
bug-bear before their eyes. The consequence is necessarily 
cant and formality—many subjects must be avoided—many 
opinions cannot be expressed because they will sound to the 
common people like infidelity. Now all this ground the Mes- 
senger can occupy—all these opinions it can express. Unita- 
rians are already considered by their opponents as the rankest 
heretics—nothing they can say will increase the odium. The 
worst of their real heresies, if by rashness they run into them, 
the greatest of their innovations and novelties in doctrine, 
sound like true doctrine to ears which were anticipating only 
atheism and blasphemy. In fact, their opponents have over- 
done the matter. They have contrived by preaching and 
talking, and writing during the last thirty or forty years, to 
produce such a horror of Unitarian opinions all through the 
land, that a Unitarian can now hardly open his mouth with- 
out doing away with prejudice, by saying something better 
than was expected of him. Mr. Furness’ late work on the 
Gospels, and Mr. Brownson’s “New Views,” were thought by 
many Unitarians to contain novelties and errors. You would 
have supposed the Orthodox would have taken this opportuni- 
ty tomake good their charges of heresy against the body from 
which these works emanated. Not atall. The books have 
not been noticed }»y them, for the vague general charge of 
Deism, atheism, &c., is much more eflective than any special 
accusations which could be based on these works. This being 
the state of things, you see that the very extent of the prejudi- 
dice against Unitarians, makes it easy for the Messenger to be 
a manly and free work—treating all subjects without fear, and 
not stopping to prune or soften its language, for fear of being 
misunderstood. If it does this, I think it will occupy a place 
which no other can.” 

So spoke the Doctor, and as he is a kind of oracle among us, 
we all listened with great deference. My son William, how- 
ever, who has rather a bump of combativeness, according to 
the phrenologists, was ready with an answer. I know not 
that you saw enough of this young man to have learnt the se- 
cret of his character. He is very retiring and diffident, though 
firm in his opinions, and with an inflexible resolution not to 
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take any thing upon the authority of another. His present 
state of mind is one which by no means pleases me, though I 
trust he will yet outgrow it. He has by nature, a strong re- 
ligious tendency, which gives indeed a lofty and magnanimous 
character to all his thoughts and purposes. But alas! these 
feelings have not yet found their true home—his heart is yet 
not at peace with its God or with itself. This I attribute in 
part to unfortunate influences in his early life. When he was 
a boy, I received a letter from my brother, who resides in a 
distant State, asking me to allow him to adopt my boy as his 
own, or at least to keep him till he had received his education. 
My brother had no children, 1 had many—this, joined with 
the superior advantages which his part of the country possess- 
ed over ours, in the matter of schools, decided me to accede to 
his proposal, for a time. William went to stay with his uncle. 
In his family he found a great deal of religion, or what bore its 
name. I had always been accustomed to impress on my fam- 
ily a conviction of the importance of religion. But my teach- 
ing was very simple. ‘The two great points, which I look 
upon as the Alpha and Omega of vital religion—a sense of ac- 
countability and of dependence——these two great pivots of the 
soul, poised on which it can move easily on its appointed way, 
Ihave been always most anxious to develope and quicken in 
my children’s hearts. My eye singly turned to this end, all 
other points I let go. If 1 could bring my children to feel that 
they were accountable to God for his-daily gifts, so as to strive 
to live for him, and at the same time with trustful affection, 
look up to Him for strength and help continually, I knew the 
work was done. The light of life was in their hearts. It 
seemed to me, that the object of Jesus was to produce such a 
state of mind in his disciples—and in my manner of instruct- 
ing them, [ also sought to imitate him. I avoided all formal 
religious instruction. I wished to have religion come natural- 
ly from my lips, in the midst of our common talk and daily 
pleasures. Especially I wished them to see that I was myself 
influenced by those two great principles which are to our inner 
life what the centrifugal and centripetal force are to the orb 
which carries us. I did not teach them to pray, but I let them 
see that I myself prayed, and they knew why I did so. They 
saw I did not feel myself safe away from God. They saw I 
considered it a necessary means to the great end of life—doing 
our Father’s will. Perhaps I was wrong in not teaching them 
more directly on these points, but I hoped to lead their minds 
to ask me for light, rather than to force it on them premature- 
ly. My great fear has always been of formality and cant. 
That fear has not lessened as [have advanced in life. 
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Excuse me, my friend for thus dilating on that long past 
period. When I speak of those times, I seem to have by me 
that fair saint, their mother, who then shared all my anxieties, 
and in religion was my best guide and friend. My religion 
was of the head and conscience chiefly, hers was of the heart. 
I often thought when hearing her speak, that angels could not 
discourse more naturally of spiritual things than she. Would 
you could have known her. From her | learned to value the 
spirit more than the letter; life more than form; love, trust 
and hope, more than soundness of opinion or orthodoxy of doc- 
trine. Through her I understood what St. John meant by 
saying “Life was the Light of man.” In the beautiful words 
of the poet, to her 


“Love was an unerring Light 
“And joy its own security.” 


But again Iam wandering. Suffer, my young friend, these 
old man’s tears to witness to you what was the grace, truth, 
and loveliness that departed from earth when we laid the mo- 
ther of my children in her grave. 

I have said that William went to his uncle’s, and there found 
a different sort of religion from that which he had known at 
home. It had before surrounded him like an atmosphere 
which he breathed in unconsciously—now it was presented to 
him in sharp, hard forms. My brother considered himself as 
the chief supporter of the true form of Christianity in the town 
where he lived. He had family devotions, read the Bible 
daily, and the Sabbath was sanctified in his house by a gloom 
which seemed to be the shadow of the valley of Death. But 
of the spirit of Christianity he exhibited little. His naturally 
stubborn temper seemed more harsh than ever when religion 
was the theme—his dislike to all sects but his own, was a mo- 
nomania. He could hardly speak of them with patience. He 
was strictly honest and upright in all his dealings, but at home 
was a tyrant. He broke the spirits of his children and the 
heart of his wife, by a never ending series of petty dictation. 
No freedom of will was alllowed to any member of his family 
= in the most trifling matter; his will was to decide every 
thing. 

Such was what my son William first saw of a professedly 
Christian family. His uncle, he knew, called himself a Chris- 
tian and a religious man, and here were its effects. What 
wonder that it disgusted him with religion? My mistake was 
in not having explicitly taught him before he went from his 
home that his father and mother also believed themselves 
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Christians, Then he would only have had to choose between 
two kinds of Christianity: as it was he thought himself obliged 
to choose between religion and irreligion. Here isthe great 
mistake of those who love a more liberal and spiritual faith 
than the one they see around them. Disliking the pretensions 
of professed religionists, they avoid making any professions 
of religion at all. In this way, their influence is wholly lost, 
for false religion can only be conquered by true religion— 
never by irreligion. The venerable name and awful sanc- 
tions of religion must support the truth, if they are used to 
support error, or truth fights an unequal battle. So much 
for the present about William. 

When the Doctor had finished his speech above recorded— 
William quietly replied. ‘What you say is very true, my 
dear sir, as regards the unembarrassed position of our friend’s 
paper. It is a useful work if it can speak independantly, no 
doubt—but let us ask this question—what good will come of it 
supposing it can make us all Unitarians? What advantage 
shall I have, being as yet without a faith, by adopting this? 
And what will my little sister Julia here gain by believing in 
the Father only, instead of the Father, Son and Spirit? It 
seems to me, Doctor, and it is a melancholy thing for me to 
think, that these religious arguments produce so little fruit in 
life that time and heart and good temper is always wasted by 
those who engage in them.” 

“If I thought” replied the Doctor, “that the object of the 
Western Messenger was mainly to alter people’s opinions, I 
would not take the interest of this pinch of snuffin it. ButI 
believe and hope better things of it. I think I see great prin- 
ciples involved and evolvin® from the struggle and contest in 
which Unitarians have been engaged for fifty years—principles 
of which at the outset they little thought, but which will be to 
them and to the world, a rich result for all this vexatious war. 
They began by opposing the Trinity, but while attacking this 
dogma, they were led to consider vast questions in relation to 
the rights of reason and the inborn freedom of the human 
mind. While opposing the Calvinistic doctrine of total depra- 
vity, the great idea of the divine image in man has begun to 
dawn on them. Human brotherhood has been taught by one 
controversy, the progress of mankind by another. Disputes 
which seemed dry, cold, and sterile, haye in all instances led 
at last to the portals of some heavenly.-truth. I watch with 
interest the progress of these controversies. I expect some- 
thing better than destruction from them—I hope, by and by, 
for more positive results. 
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The Unitarians are almost the only class who look forward 
to the future with hope of something better than has yet come. 
They believe in progress and improvement. The other sects 
cling to the past. They say “we have Abraham to our Fa- 
ther.” I think very little of what Unitarians have yet done, 
but in this spirit of hope, I see a vast strength given them.— 
They must be the Heralds and Champions of reform and pro- 
gress. If they are true to this principle, and forgetting the 
things behind, will press forward to those which are before, 
what can they not accomplish ?” 

The Doctor stopped, lost in thought. And here I too will 
stop this long letter, promising however, that you shall soon 
hear again from your friend, 

Grorrrey Victor. 


[We hope at some future time to give our readers a glimpse of 
the interior of this family. Our acquaintance with them was acci- 
dentally formed during a journey made on horseback, through a part 
of the State of Kentucky, but it was to us a new and interesting 
specimen of the happiest domestic life. We must omit for the 
present to say more on this point, and briefly speak of some topics 
touched on in this letter. 

It has indeed often seemed to us, that the Messenger deserved 
to be supported by those who love free discussion, whether Unita- 
rians or not, for this reason among others, that it can use great free- 
dom and plainness of speech on points about which other journals 
must keep silence. And while we hope never to use this liberty as 
a cloak for licentiousness, we shall always endeavor to expose abu- 
ses in the church and out of it, inthe plainest manner. And not in 
other churches only, but also in our own. We do not believe in 
the principle of concealing the faults of our own party. If Unita- 
rians are lukewarm and indifferent in their religion, cold, narrow or 
intolerant in their conduct, we mean to expose them no less than 
the opposite party. We have been severely rated at different times 
for having mentioned what we considered mistakes or faults in our 
own friends. It has been not the least of our trials, to risk losing 
some of our best friends by what we felt called on to say. But we 
have never been sorry for having done it, and shall still persevere 
in the same course. Let those who dislike our course in this mat- 
ter discontinue—let those who approve of it, support us. 

And again, it appears to us that the chief business of the Mes- 
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senger is, as our friend the Doctor remarked, not to pull down but 
to build up, not to deny but to assert, not to unteach but to teach, 
not to destroy but to fulfill. There was aday when the chief work 
of Unitarians was to oppose and refute error—they did that work 
ably and well—but that day is passed. We must, indeed, as long as 
the present confusion of opinions continues, assert as plainly what 
we disbelieve as what we believe, but we need not lay the same 
stress upon it. We should chiefly dwell on and enforce the positive 
and practical side of every truth. We have been accused of hav- 
ing a religion of negations—a negative system. It is true that the 
peculiarities of Unitarians were once of a negative kind, though 
they shared with their opponents the faith in elementary Chris- 
tian truths. This their lives showed, for than the Unitarians of 
the school of Priestley then were never a more truly pious and ho- 
ly people. But the time has come when our peculiarities should 
be positive. Our leading preachers are no longer satisfied with op- 
posing Orthodoxy—they are each following an individual path into 
new domains of truth, and discovering new features of beauty in 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ. We propose, ere long, to have an arti- 
cle on living Unitarian preachers, in which we hope to show the re- 
markable spirit of mental life which is now pervading the denomi- 
nation, from which we may expect great and noble results for the 
cause of truth and righteousness. We intend the Messenger shall 
take a part with all these efforts after new and more positive views 
of Christianity. It is our wish to have a system which can stand 
alone, and not lean against Orthodoxy for its support. Let those 
who disapprove these views, withdraw their patronage from us, but 
let those who agree with us in these points, lend a helping hand. 

With these few words of introduction, we re-commence our la- 
bors. May that great Being whose favor is the light of the soul, 
smile upon our feeble efforts. If they subserve his cause, He will 
bless them; if they fail of adding any thing to the stock of human 
knowledge and virtue, our work being hay and stubble, must perish, 
but if we are ourselves honest and sincere in it, we trust to be 
saved “so as by fire.” 
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Art. 2.—THE BACKSLIDER. 


Our journey from Montgomery to Augusta, through Alaba- 
ma and ey was very various and interesting. e pass- 
ed through the Creek Nation, and saw their Tiswted wig- 
wams, and the traces of their hostilities against the whites. 
We saw the ashes and scorched soil, that mark the site of 
what were once happy cottages—we saw the graves of the 
slain and talked with the survivors, with whom the remem- 
brance of past atrocities was so fresh, that they could hardly 
speak of them without a shudder. 

We rode over every variety of country, from the swamps 
and creeks of Alabama, to the blooming fields and forests of 
Georgia. On one day, we were actually obliged to wade, 
shoulder deep, through a swamp, and the next day, we rode 
through a dry and airy country, where the fields were a per- 
petual flower garden, brilliant with four or five varieties of 
wild honey-suckle, and many other kinds of wild flowers. 
This scene had a peculiar charm for me, since I knew, that, 
in afew days, I should leave the blooming South, and stand 
among the bleak hills of New England, before the breath of 
spring should reach them. 

Our fellow passengers in the stage were about as differ- 
ent characters, as they could be. An Unitarian Minister 
from New England—A Methodist from Alabama—a young 
volunteer from the Florida Troops, on his way home to Car- 
olina—a South Carolina Planter—a young Mississippian—a 
Dutch Farmer—a land speculator—these are some of the va- 
rieties of personages among our fellow passengers. 

One of the company was quite annoying to us in 
his conversation. He was so foul-mouthed a talker, as 
to shock the taste of some whose taste did not seem of the 
most delicate kind. Even the Sabbath did not seem to put 
he check of decorum upon his tongue. 

“It seems to me,” said Mr. V. to me, “that I have seen that 
an before, and if I am not mistaken, he was a very different 
haracter from what he is now.” 

“My friend,” said Mr. V. addressing the man, “it seems to 
e, we have met before. Do you remember ever having seen 
; e?” 

“Why sir, it does seem, as if your face were familiar to 
1e”—was the reply—“but where I saw you I cannot tell.” 

“I remember,” rejoined Mr. V. “it was at a Camp Meeting 
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in Carolina. If [am not much mistaken, you were one of 
the most vehement in prayer and exhortation upon that occa- 
sion. At that time, I hardly expected to hear such language 
from you, as has lately fallen from your lips.” 

The poor man hung down his head. He, who but a mo- 
ment before had shown such brazen faced eflrontery, blushed 
with shame. He had fallen from his purity, and been false to 
his faith. The Methodist devotee had become an obscene 
worldling. 

At eventide we reached Tuskegee, Alabama. The back- 
slider walked away by himself, and sat down on a log, and 
seemed wrapped in gloomy thought. He asked Mr. V. to walk 
with him, and during the walk, talked freely of his past and 
present self, and avowed that, since he had left his Carolina 
home, and lived in a corrupt place in Alabama, he had found 
it utterly impossible to resist the tide of corruption. “A man 
must do and be like the company into which he is thrown— 
he cannot help it”—was his defence. 

I hoped, that the rebuke he had received wouid produce 
some lasting impression on him, and would at least make him 
more circumspectin his talk during the journey. But no. 
The next morning he seemed to have slumbered away all re- 
morse. He was as foul-mouthed as ever, and became the joke 
of the company or rather of part of the company, on ac- 
count of the strange contrast in his history. ; 

But my friend and myself were rather disposed to pity than © 
to laugh at the man. His religion according to hrs own ac- — 
count had never been anything but a vague feeling—he never ~ 
had any rational Christian principles instilled into him: and — 
now that his old connections had ceased, and there were no © 
Camp Meetings, at which he could cry out for the Holy Spirit, — 
he had fallen—fallen another victim to the influences of bad © 
company. 

But not only the ignorant and vulgar, but the intelligent 
and gifted have fallen in countless numbers beneath the same ~ 
influences. The plains of the South are covered with the — 
bones of the sons of New England, who have sunk a prey 
to the dissipations of a warmer clime. More have fallen victims — 
to licentious passions, than have perished by the hostile sword. — 

In the large Protestant grave yard at New Orleans, you | 
will find, that of those whose names are recorded in that great _ 
city of the dead, one fourth are New Englanders. This is a_ 
fact. The enterprising sons of New England seek their for- ~ 
tunes in the great mart of the South, and there in hosts find — 
their death—not by the climate, for the temperate can, as has — 
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The Sandwich Islands. ll 


been fully tried, resist the perils of that torrid clime—not by 
the climate, but in dissipation, they find their death. 

Truly Jesus Christ knew what was in man, when he gather- 
ed his disciples around him and guarded them from every evil 
influence and made Christianity a social institution. He well 
knew how weak a thing is the heart of man when not 
strengthened by the sympathy of the wise and good. 

In full many a sad case do the records of our individual ex- 
perience, and the volume of history bear witness to the wis- 
dom of the Apostle’s saying. “Evil communications corrupt 
good manners.” 

Would that a fraternal band of Christian hearts could ever 
be with the young emigrant and keep him from evil. But as 
this cannot be, would that he might feel that God through 
Christ were with him. 8. O. 
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Art. 3—THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


Mr. Richards, who has returned from the Sandwich Islands 
after an absence of fifteen years, gives a a interesting ac- 
count of his mission. He seemed a mild and sensible man— 
probably one of those minds, in whom gentleness of temper is 
united with decision and perseverance. 

He gave us an account of the progress of reform in the 
Islands, and the present state of religion and civilization there. 
According to his statements, there is much ground for con- 
gratulation on the score of past effort and for hope of future 
success. 

Mr. Richards contradicted the prevalent idea, that our 
Missionaries were the means of eradicating idolatry from the 
Sandwich Islands. Idolatry had already received its death 
blow, when the American Missionaries arrived there in 1820. 
The king Rihoriho had no respect for idolatry, although his 
heart was full of superstitious fears. The occasion of his set- 
ting his influence against the prevailing system was us fol- 
ows. 

It was a doctrine of their faith, that women and men ought 
not to eat at the same table or under the same roof—and that 
if this doctrine were ever violated, immediate death would be 
the penality to every offender. The king had a mind, that 
his women should eat at the same table with himself, and 
gave orders to that effect, although not without great fears. 
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The table was spread—the company were assembled—crowds 
were waiting around the house to learn the result of the fear- 
ful experiment. The King sat doubting whether he would 
begin his meal, and fearing to be struck with immediate death. 
He stretched forth his hand timorously, and took food, and 
began to nibble at it. All looked upon him with tremor expec- 
ting to see him fall headlong. But no such an effect ensued, 
and he and they became bolder. They all finally partook, 
though not without trembling, and even when they found 
themselves unharmed, they still expected to die before anoth- 
er day. But the vengeance of their idols did not harm them, 
and idolatry henceforth lost its power, and the way was 
opened for the efforts of Christian se Alora - 

Very different accounts are given of the present condition 
of the Islands, by the Missionaries and their opponents. There 
is probably much exaggeration on both sides. Impartial peo- 
ple bear witness to the much improved condition of the na- 
tives. And if the Missionaries do look on their work with too 
favorable eyes, and speak in exaggerated terms of their do- 
ings—if they are somewhat bigoted, and occasionally a little 
tyrannical, we must not condemn them. To expect good 
without evil—religion without alloy—power without the a- 
buse of it, is to expect on earth, what we shall meet with only 
in Heaven. S. 
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Art. 4—HOPE.—From Scuitier. 


A still, small voice in every soul 
Of happier days keeps chanting ; 
And eagerly on to thie golden goal 
We see men running and panting. 
The ‘world grows old and grows young again ; 
“Still dreams of improvement haunt the brain. 


Hore welcomes to life the smiling child, 
Her light shapes round the school-boy swim ; 
Hope fires the young man with visions wild, 
And she goes not under the earth with him, 
When his race is run, and the grave doth ope; 
On the brink of the grave he planteth—Hope. 





Morning Hymn. 


It is not an empty, flattering dream, 
Offspring of idle thought; 

Through every heart it sendeth a gleam 
Of that better world we’ve sought. 

And whenever the voice within us speaks, 

The soul believes and trustingly seeks. 


J. S. Dwienr. 
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Art. 5.--MORNING HYMN. 


Why springs my soul with joy to meet 
The golden orb of day? 

Why does the morning smile so sweet ? 
The breeze so sweetly play ? 


Ask who hath broke thy troubled dream, 
The world is ever fair, 

If but thy spirit’s crystal stream 
Mirror the beauty there. 


God! thou dost pour these floods of light, 
To gladden hill and grove; 

And thou mak’st each familiar sight 
So eloquent with love. 


For thou hast made my spirit calm, 
From doubt and passion free; 

And thus these morning beams so warm 
Are emblems, Lord, of Thee! 
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Art. 6—OBJECTIONS TO UNITARIANISM. 


We propose, in this article, to consider briefly, some of the 
more common’ objections made to our views. We shall not 
dwell on them, for we suppose that they are objections which 
have no intrinsic weight with any thinking man. It would 
not be worth the while to speak of them at all, were it not 
that the unthinking attribute aforce to them proportioned 
very much to the number of times they hear them repeated. 
Could they be persuaded, instead of merely repeating the 
words, to think of what the words mean, we should cease to 
hear these accusations, which are now so commonly made. 
We shall speak of the objections, as they occur, without any 
particular order. It is said: | 


1. UNITARIANISM IS GOOD AS FAR AS IT GOES, BUT DOES NOT GO FAR 
ENOUGH. 


The Orthodox have done in this case what men have often 
done before ;—they have brought against others the charge to 
which they themselves were peculiarly obnoxious. 

Had not the phrase been so monopolized by others, that it 
might, to some, sound paradoxical, we should say what is the 
strict and literal truth, that the reason why Unitarians reject 
the peculiar doctrines of Orthodoxy, is that they do not go far 
enough. We look on those doctrines as an approach to the 
truth—the dawn that precedes the sunrise—a great advance 
beyond Jewish, heathen and philosophic errors; but not an ad- 
vance up to the full measure of christian truth. We think 
that the Orthodox are on the right road,—but they stop at the 
half-way house to christianity—they do not come far enough. 
The doctrine of the Trinity is an example. The mass of men 
unenlightened by revelation, have always been polytheists. 
The christian doctrine that there is but one Gon, the Maker 
and Ruler of all things, is so vast and sublime, that it has ever 
been a most difficult truth for the world to learn. The igno- 
rant heathen knew nothing of it;—the philosophers who re- 
ceived it, were few, if any; and for a long time, it was pre- 
served among the Jews, only by the blazing testimony of mir- 
acle. ‘The Trinitarian, although he hesitates at admitting this 
great truth in its simplicity as taught by Moses and by Christ, 
is infinitely in advance of the polytheism of the heathen multi- 
tude—the scepticism of the philosophers—the faltering faith 
of the Jews. He does not come far enough, but he is on the 
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right road. He admost believes in the strict unity of God.— 
The difference between him and the Unitarians is, that the 
latter goes a little farther, and believes it entirely. 

So it is with the other doctrines of Orthodoxy. They are 
the opinions of men who halt between Judaism and their own 
speculations in philosophy and christianity. They may travel 
slow and with fear, but they are on the right road. 


2. UNITARIANS RELY FOR SALVATION ON THEIR OWN MERITS. 


As this objection is so commonly made and believed, and is 
altogether erroneous, we answer explicitly, and say, that they 
rely on no such thing. From the unmerited goodness of God, 
comes every good gift. For all the blessings of this life—for 
this sunshine—this healthful air—this green and bountiful 
earth—for all that we love, and for all that makes life blessed, 
we give thanks to the goodness of God. For all our hopes of 
happiness hereafter, we trust, solely and only, to his goodness. 
We talk not of merit and desert when we speak of him from 
whom we receive all, and to whom we can return nothing. 
Gratitude, not merit, is the word for the frail, sinful, long- 
spared and much-forgiven child of the dust. 


3. UNITARIANS RELY ON GOOD WORKS FOR SALVATION. 


We answer that so far as good works merit any thing, they 
do not rely on them. But how is it with those who use the 
phrase, good works, in such a contemptuous manner! Surely 
they do not expect to be saved by evil works. Do they not 
believe that he who would be happy must lead a life of hon- 
esty and usefulness, of virtue and piety !—that every sin sepa- 
rates a man from Heaven, and that every virtue brings him 
nearer Heaven? It is indeed of the mercy of God, solely, and 
not because of our own deserts, that we are able to look for 
Heaven at all, or even for existence beyond this life; but 
every man who hopes to enter Heaven, hopes to enter it by 
the road of a good life, that is, of good works. 

Let it not be said that a man’s works may be good, and his 
character and purpose evil. They cannot in any true sense. 
The important part inthe ‘works’ of a moral being, is the part 
done out of sight, in his moral nature. His works consist not 
chiefly (and so far as character is concerned, not at all,) of 
what is seen by others, of what the hand does or tongue ut- 
ters, but of what the heart desires, thé mind seeks, the will 
prompts. The motive is not something separate from the 
work, but the main part of the work. Are men in earnest in 
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speaking of good works, in this, the true sense, as worthless ? 
Good works nothing! What then is religion for? For what 
are the commands of Christ to be just and kind, and pure and 
devout? For what are the laws of Revelation; for what is 
conscience set within us responding to revelation, and appro- 
ving or condemning as we do well or ill ; for what are futurity 
and its sanctions revealed, except for this one thing,—to en- 
force the practice of good works. Good works!—the good 
life !—the Christian life !—it is what God loves and blesses. 
Good works nothing! The one good work of the poor widow 
when she cast her mite into the treasury, was worth more 
than all the prayers and professions of the Pharisee, though he 
won the very pavements of the temple with his bended knees. 


UNITARIANISM IS A GOOD RELIGION TO LIVE BY, BUT A BAD ONE TO 
DIE BY. 


We answer, this is impossible. That which is reaily good 
to live by, must be good to die by. God is not hostile to him. 
self; and that which is really good for this world—good for 
the soul—is good for the soul forever. The soul does not live 
under one set of laws here, and another opposite to them here- 
after; but the laws of its place and progress, and scope now, 
must be the same, or consistent with, those of its place and 
progress forever. 

What do they mean, who make this objection? Do they 
mean that Unitarians teach a lax morality? So far from it, 
one of the great objections to Unitarianism is, that it relies too 
much (to use the stigmatizing phrase,) on mere morality.— 
Mere morality! as if that which is enjoined by conscience 
and by Deity—that, to enforce which, the dread sanctions of 
eternity are unveiled, that which is the strength of the individ- 
ual soul, and which Almighty God has made to be the bond 
which holds the moral universe together, as if that were to be 
stigmatized by a worm of the dust, as mere morality! 

What then do they mean? Do they mean that Unitarians 
do not inculcate religious duties 7—the religious spirit and life? 
Is purity of heart—is piety towards God, the love of the Uni- 
versal Father—a confiding faith in his Paternal Providence, 
or our accountableness to Him who is the Gop and Judge of 
the soul, less inculcated by Unitarians, than by others? Not 
at all. This is not objected to them. 

What then renders Unitarianism unsafe to die by? Will 
not he who lives up to, and lives out a system that requires of 
the sinner that he must repent of, and forsake his sins,—that 
he must forgive, if he would be forgiven—must show mercy 


4. 
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and kindness to others if he would have God show mercy to 
him in his hour of extremity ;—a system which teaches that a 
man must lead a peaceable, pious and blameless life, in all god- 
liness and honesty, which enforces a life of usefulness and 
faith, and prayer, which teaches men to look to Christ as a Sa- 
viour, to God as a Father and to repentance and reformation 
from sin as the ground of forgiveness, will not he who lives up 
to this system meet with acceptance with God? We know 
not what men may say, nor does it greatly interest us to 
know; but we do know what Almighty God declares through 
the inspired interpreters of his will. “If thou doest well, shalt 
thou not be accepted?” “What,” saith the prophet, “doth the 
Lord require of thee, but to do justly and to love mercy, and 
to walk humbly with thy God!” “Pure religion,” says the 
Apostle, “and undefiled before God and the Father, is this, to 
visit the fatherless and widows in their affliction, and to keep 
himself unspotted from the world.” 

What then is the meaning of the charge that “Unitarianism 
is a good religion to live by, but a bad one to die by?” It 
is a mere meaningless phrase of censure. They who use it, 
know not ne they affirm. Itis one of those successfully 
worded phrases, wherein a self-complacent vanity is mingled 
with a stigma thrown on others, which being once uttered, is 
caught up again by the ignorant and unthinking and repeated, 
parrot-like, when they have nothing else to say against opin- 
ions which they feel nevertheless that they must at all haz- 
ards condemn. 


5. UNITARIANS REJECT THE DOCTRINE OF ATONEMENT. 


We answer that Unitarians do not reject the doctrine of 
Atonement. Indeed, in the sense that it is probably understood 
by the mass of the Orthodox, Unitarians reject scarcely a sin- 
gle mode in which that doctrine is taught. Their great objec- 
tion to the popular doctrine is not, that it is not substantially 
true as far as it goes, but that it does not go far enough—does 
not cover the whole ground——does not embrace the whole 
truth. 

Among the different christian sects, there are almost as ma- 
ny different forms in which this doctrine is received, while 
each sect claims to have the whole truth, and donounces all 
other sects for their errors. One teaches that Christ died in 
man’s stead; another, that he died for man’s sake. This man 
teaches, that through Christ’s death, God would show in the 
most moving manner his abhorrence of sin; that man, that it 
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was intended to complete that living gospel, his life, and to ex- 
ert a moral influence in man; and another, that its object was 
to set a seal which could never be broken on the written gos- 
pel, whose purpose is to reclaim man from sin. Of these, or 
the other forms which this doctrine has taken, which is true ? 
Unitarians answer, they are all true—true, at Jeast in sub- 
stance, as far as they go, and as far as they have any ‘real pres- 
ence in the faith of the generality of men. 

Each sect has a fragment of the doctrine. The error con- 
sists in supposing that this fragment is the whole doctrine, or 
in exaggerating its relative importance. 

It is, as if several different travellers should visit the same 
scene and each should he struck with a different part. One 
describes a temple that from the brow of a hill overlooks the 
cultured farms, the peaceful homes, the smoke curling up from 
the scattered roofs into the still morning air, the country quiet 
and seclusion from the world’s toils and strifes. Another de- 
scribes the high mountain ranges that environ and shut in this 
vale, large enough to be the amphitheatre in which the armies 
of hostile nations might decide their contests. Another in all 
this scene describes only asmall and beautiful river which 
comes down from the openings in the hills, and which as it 
winds on, now loses itself in the woodlands, and then shines 
out in the open valley, till its course is lost again amongst the 
mountains. Each of these descriptions is correct as far as it 
goes, but all must be put together before the whole scene 
would be truly described. Or to take an illustration drawn 
from the times. ‘The calamities that now press so heavily on 
our country have probably sprung from a great variety of cau- 
ses, combined and acting together. Yet every one you meet 
is anxious to find some single cause which shal] account for 
every ae One attributes these calamities to the stopping 
of the U. 8. Bank, another, to the multiplication of other 
banks; this man, to the Government’s interfering with the cur- 
rency; that man, to the mad speculations of individuals, and so 
on without end. All the thousand causes referred to, may 
have had more or less influence in bringing on this present 
state of things, but each individual attributes the misfortunes 
of the times toa single cause. That cause fills his mind—he 
exaggerates its influence—it seems to him the parent monster 
of all the evil he witnesses. This man mistakes a part of the 
truth for the whole—and distorts that fragment of the truth; 
and yet he has a fragment of the truth. 

So with the doctrine of the Atonement. One Theologian 
says that Christ suffered in the stead of sinners. So he did. It 
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is scarcely a metaphor to say that he suffered in the stead of 
every one who by those sufferings is brought to repentance, 
and thus rescued from suffering himself. Another says, that 
he suffered for the sake of sinners. And so it was. All we 
did was for their sake. Another says that he died to seal his 
gospel, and so on through all the various forms of this doctrine. 
Each of these sects has a fragment of the truth. The difficult 
is, that this fragn.ent has its relative importance exaggerated, 
and is itself generally distorted and encrusted with one error 
or another. But still, in the midst there is a truth. What is 
wanted is, that all these fragments should be unriveted, be freed 
from foreign admixtures, made to balance and modify each 
other, and from the whole, the true doctrine of the Atonement 
would emerge in all its divine proportions. Unitarians do not 
reject the doctrine of the Atonement then, unless it be called 
rejection to believe that there is scarce one of these contend- 
ing sects which has not some portion (though it may sometimes 
be exaggerated and distorted,) of the great truth. They may 
reject particular things said about the doctrine, but not the 
doctrine itself. 

This doctrine is indeed one of the chief doctrines of the gos- 
pel. The doctrine of the Atonement is the doctrine of Recon- 
ciliation—the bringing of men, who had wandered from God, 
back to peace and union withhim, This is implied in the very 
word, “Atonement” —at-one-ment. Atone—atonement—is, 
to be at one, reconciled, reconciliation. Such was the mean- 
ing of the words when the Bible was translated, though they 
have now acquired a theological meaning that hides in some 
degree their real sense. In accordance with this, in the New 
Testament, the words rendered “atone,” “atonement,” are 
most commonly rendered by the words ‘reconcile,’ ‘reconcilia- 
tion.” The Atonement consists in whatever Christ did to ef- 
fect this reconciliation—to restore man to peace and union 
with God. And this was not done by his death alone, nor by 
one act of his life. It was wrought out, not in one hour, nor 
by one deed. The great ministry of the Atonement was made 
up of all that our Savior did and suffered, and taught. It com- 
menced with his Sermon on the Mount. It was carried on 
through all his teachings—its darkest hour was on the cross— 
its triumphant one, when he ascended to his God. It survives 
livingly in the gospel, and every prodigal child of earth re- 
claimed by it from sin, and brought back to be-a:child of God, 


is now feeling its benign power. E. Peazopy. 
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Arr. 7—JESUS, THE COMFORTER. 


“I will not leave you comfortless.” ....+++++++% JoHN. 


O friend divine. This promise dear 
Falls sweetly on the wearied ear ; 
Often, in hours of sickening pain 
It soothes me to thy peace again. 


Might I a true disciple be, 
Following thy footsteps faithfully, 
Then should I still the succour prove 
Of him who gave his life for love. 


When this fond heart would vainly beat 
For bliss that ne’er on earth we meet ; 
For perfect sympathy of soul 
From those such “heavy laws” control. 





When roused from passion’s extacy 
I see the dreams that filled it fly 
Amid my bitter tears and sighs 
Those gentle words before me rise. 


With aching brows and fevered brain, 
The founts of Intellect I drain 

And con with over anxious thought 
What poets sang and heroes wrought ; 


Enchanted by their deeds and lays, 
I, with like gems would deck my days ; 
| No fires creative in me burn, 
i And, humbled, I to thee return. 


When blackest clouds around me rolled 

Of scepticism drear and cold ; 
i When love and hope and joy and pride, 
Forsook a spirit deeply tried ; 
H 
| 


My reason wavered in that hour, 
Prayer, too impatient, lost its power ; 

From thy benignity a ray 

| I caught, and found the perfect day. 


A head revered in dust was laid, 

For the first time I watched my Dead, 
The widow’s sobs were checked in vain, 

And childhood’s tears poured down like rain. 
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In awe I gaze on that still face, 

In sorrow days gone by retrace, 
When, nearest duties most forgot, 

I might have blessed, and did it not. 


Ignorant, his wisdom I reproved, 


Heedless, passed by what most he loved, 
Knew not a life like his to prize 


Of ceaseless toil and sacrifice. 


No tears can now that hushed heart move, 
No care display a daughter’s love ; 

The fair occasion lost, no more 
Can thoughts more just to thee restore. 


What shall I do, or how atone 
For all I’ve done or left undone ? 
Fearful I search the parting words 
Which the beloved John records. 


“Not comfortless.” I dry my eyes— 
My duties clear before me rise. 

“Before thou thinkest of taste and pride 
See home affections satisfied.” 


“Be not with generous thoughts content 
But on well doing constant bent, 

When self seems dear—self seeking fair, 
Remember this sad hour in prayer.” 


% “Then all thou wishest fly thy touch, 
q Much can one do that loveth much,” 
More of thy spirit, Jesus, give, 
Not comfortless, though sad, to live. 


And yet not sad, if I can know 
To copy him who here below, 
Sought but to do his Father’s will ; 
Though from such sweet composure, still, 


My heart be far; wilt thou not aid 

One whose best hopes on thee are staid ? 
Breathe into me thy perfect love, 
a And guide me to thy rest above. 


oot SE 


Many old persons often stick fast into the world, and seem 
to be drawn, like Cacus’s oxen, backward, with great strug- 
gling and reluctance into the grave. 


Sir J. Browne. 
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Art. 8—A PROPHECY FULFILLED. 


There is a prophecy contained in the seventh chapter of 
Matthew and the second verse, which we have seen repeated- 
ly fulfilled within the last few months, and as yet no notice 
taken of this remarkable confirmation of the wisdom of him 
who uttered it. The words ran thus: 


1. “Judge not, that ye be not judged.” . 
2. “For with what juégment ye judge, ye shall be judged; and with what 


“measure ye mete, it shall be measured vo you again.” 


We shall mention four or five instances in which this pre- 
diction seems to have been strictly and literally fulfilled in 
events now passing before our eyes. 

1. It will be recollected that when the controversy began 
in New-England between the Unitarians and the party op- 
posed to them, the latter party arrogated to themselves at once 
the title of Orthodox, and gave to the opposite faith the name 
of heresy. In other words, they arrogantly decided from the 
beginning, that they were right—that they, and they alone, 
possessed the true faith, and all who differed from them were 
necessarily inerror. The Unitarians, after laughing a little at 
this assumption, knowing that names could not alter things, 
quietly acquiesced in their keeping any name they chose to 
take. They therefore every where are known as the orthodox 
in New-England. And if they had chosen to call themselves 
the Infallibles, the omniscients, or any other equally modest 
title, they would have been allowed to retain it. 

But Latitude and Longitude, though they cannot affect 
truth, make a great difference in rr la Accordingly 
these same people who are the Orthodox at the North and 
East, become heretics at the West and South. Dr. Beecher 
and his friends, who were foremost in their attack on Unita- 
rians, and loudest in their denunciations of them there, are 
now as bitterly attacked and denounced themselves here.— 
They are no longer allowed to retain their favorite title of 
Orthodox. Mark how they lament now, when they themselves 
are treated as they have been in the habit of treating others. 
Thus complains the Cincinnati Journal, Dr. Beecher’s organ : 


“The orthodox!” We have heard this modest and exclusive 
claim before. “We are the people, and wisdom shall die with us.” 
A class of men set themselves up as the standards and judges of 
orthodoxy; they complacently claim the appellation of orthodox, and 
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modestly append to it an emphatic the. Do these men, in the excess 
of their self-confidence, imagine themselves wiser, better, purer than 
their brethren? If there be any thing in our day bearing on its 
front the impress of pharisaical effrontery, it is this same claim, 
which they seem disposed to establish by repeating it at every turn. 
When they go to bed, it is “We, Tue orthodox,” and when they 
awake, “We, THE orthodox.” We, THE orthodox, decide, and who 
has a right to question our judgment.” How long could one be es- 
teemed an honest man who was continually talking of his honesty ? 
“We, THE honest.” 


The fervour of these complaints shows that they are now 
made to feel the folly and absurdity of their own former con- 
duct. Every word here said, is equally applicable to the other 
case. They are judged with the judgment wherewith they 
judged others. 

2. At the head of the hard mouthed railers against New- 
England Unitarians, stood Dr. Beecher. He it was who inci- 
ted the panoplist at New Haven, and the spirit of the Pilgrims 
in Boston, to pour out abuse of the grossest kind against those 
who had never uttered a word of severity or censure against 
him or his party. He it was who only last year likened Uni- 
tarians to Rum ina town of New-England, at a public meeting. 
But mark him now, begging for charity and gentle usage from 
the Princeton Reviewers. How is the mighty fallen! Could 
we take pleasure in the humiliation of an enemy we might 
smile at the lowly manner in which he begs for mercy at 
hands which never yet knew how to spare: 


“In conclusion, I would ask the Reviewers, whether there was a 
necessity for employing such terms of ridicule and contemptuous 
severity and implication of personal character, on an exparte trial be- 
fore the community, of which I had no previous notice, and while 
as yet my explanations and justifications were unheard, and the cer- 
tainty could not be absolute, that charity might not find a place for 
hoping better things, and the employment of more respectful, cour- 
teous and christian terms, and whether, should further controversial 
intercourse between us be deemed needful, it may not be conducted 
in a manner more in accordance with our past relations during a long 
life of friendship and courtesy, and our present public stations, and 


with less pain to our feelings, and less dishonor to the cause of 
Christ?” 


When the man who could compare the religion believed and 
professed by large numbers of his fellow citizens to rum, is 
thus reduced to beg that more “respectful, courteous and chris- 
tian terms” may be employed towards himself; is not the pro- 
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phecy fulfilled, “with what judgment ye judge, ye shall be 
judged ?” 

3. In the Presbyterian Herald, not long since, a little para- 
graph was thrust into the corner, eo oe to fill up a col- 
umn, in which Unitarianism was said to lead to “Universal- 
ism, Deism and Atheism.” 

In the same Herald, about the same time, in an article on 
Dr. Taylor, of New Haven, bitter complaint was made be- 
cause he had opposed the opinions of Dr. Tyler. These opin- 
ions are the same as their own, and it appears that Dr. Taylor 
had “affirmed that nothing but the inconsistency of Dr. Tyler 
saves him from being “THE VERY WORST OF HERETICS,” and 
that his theories, Ge carried out into their legitimate conse- 
quences, lead to Universalism, to Infidelity, and to Atheism.” 

Here before the ink is dry in which a charge is being made 
by them against Unitarians, they are forced to attend to the 
same charge against themselves. ‘With what judgment ye 
judge, ye shall be judged.” 

4. Dr. Wilson, of Cincinnati, it is well known, is one of 
the bitterest hunters of heresy. He seems to think that it is 
the great business of a Christian to abuse those who differ from 
him in opinion on abstract points of theology. But though Dr. 
Wilson is very orthodox, there are others yet more orthodox 
than he. There is always “beyond the lowest deep a lower 
sti!]” in matters of orthodoxy. It seems he has gone so far 
with the innovating and changing spirit of the times, as to use 
Dr. Watts’ Hymn Book, instead of the regular version of the 
Psalms of David, “done into English,” without any alteration. 
For this dangerous wandering lose the good old way, he is 
taken to task by one T. P. Magaw. And in this mild and gen- 
tle manner, does this oldest-school champion rate the Cincin- 
a vee in the West. Presbyterian Herald, of November 

th, : 


“I wish to add a few words more in relation to the D’s. profanity. 
This is a serious matter, and I wish to treat it so. It must be ad- 
mitted that it is worse to write profanely, than to speak profanely, 
because the former is usually done with more deliberation. It is 
also a fact, that profanity in a minister of religion, whose office re- 
quires him to be an example to others, and to reprove them, if need 
be, is highly aggravated. I charge this aggravated profanity upon 
Dr. Wilson, of Cincinnati. And I should like to know, whether his 
brethren will let him pass unnoticed and unreproved?” 


We suppose our readers will be surprised to find that even 
Dr. Wilson is not orthodox enough. But so itis. Nobody is 
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orthodox enough. We dare say, there are people in Austria 
or Spain, who think that the Pope of Rome has rather a dan- 
gerous leaning towards reform. The state of the church re- 
minds us of a story told of a traveller in the North of Scot- 
land, who found an old man, apparently about sixty years old, 
sitting on a door stone, and crying bitterly. He asked him 
what was the matter, and the old gentleman told him that his 
father had been beating him. Whereupon the benevolent 
traveller stepped into the house to remonstrate with the par- 
ent on his severity. “The young scoundrel” said the other, 
“has been throwing stones at his grandfather, who is at work 
in the garden!!!” The New School, which is about sixty 
vears beyond the times, may represent this ancient juvenile. 
The Old School is its father; who is at present engaged in 
beating it for throwing stones at its grandfather, the reverend 
divines of the Westminister Assembly; whose work in the 
garden, was to make those standards which this mischievous 
New School is employed in throwing over. 

There are two reflections which force themselves upon our 
minds, when we consider such facts as those just stated. First: 
how light a thing it is to be judged of man’s judgment. How 
is it possible for Unitarians ever to be disturbed by the attacks 
made on them by those who bring exactly the same charges 
against each other? They accuse us of preneng another 
gospel—they accuse each other of the same =p hey say 
we deny the Lord who bought us—so they say of one another. 
Since then there is no sect or party which is not accused of 
fatal heresy by one or another, it is evident that their charges 
neutralize each other. Those need not be afraid nor be trou- 
bled about them who have never themselves brought similar 
charges. But those who have been judging and condemning 
their brethren, may well see in the denunciation heaped upon 
themselves, the revelation of the righteous judgment of God. 

We see also in these facts, the justice of God's dealings, and 


the way in which severe and uncharitable judgments bring 
their own punishment along with them. “Blessed are the 
meek, for they shall inherit the earth.” When the sons of 
strife and war have perished in the conflicts, which they have 
themselves excited, and by the hands of one another, the meek 
and peaceful remain, unharmed by man, and protected by God, 
to occupy their places and inherit the earth. 


Epiror. 
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Arr. 9—TALES FROM SPENCER. Sir Guyon. 


[It may be remembered, that we noticed lately, “The Legend of St. 
George,” a little work containing the first Book of Spencer's 
Faerie Queen, written into modern English prose, Chas. Lamb 
has done the same thing in his “Tales from Shakspeare,”—and 
C. C. Clarke in his “Tales from Chaucer.” Spencer is so little 
read in this country, and is yet so extremely beautiful and in- 
structive a writer, that we are very glad to be able to present 
our readers with the second Book of the Faerie Queen, from the 
same tasteful and accomplished hand. We have received the 
whole, and shall publish it from time to time, in Canto’s or Chap- 


ters.] 





LEGEND OF SIR GUYON: Or, rHe Rute or TEMPERANCE ; 
(FROM SPENCER’S FAERIE QUEEN. } 
CHAPTER OR CANTO FIRST. 








Guyon by Archimago abus’d, 
The Red-Cross Knight awaits; 
Finds Mordaunt and Amavie slain, 
By pleasure’s poisoned baits. 


Wuen Hypocrisy is baffled in its attempts to interfere with 
the progress of Truth in the abstract, it is its next quest to set 
the principles of practical virtue at variance with first princi- 
ples: for the evil that springs from the weakness of human na- 
ture always takes a form, and has an action. Archimago, the 
cunning architect of cankred guile, was bound by the King of 
Eden in chains and disgrace, for his long enmity to Una and 
St. George; but no sooner did he-hear that the Red Cross 
Knight had departed from Paradise to Scine, the Faery Queen 
for a season, than by some secret means, he freed himself, and 
clean escaped, leaving his shackles empty. His vengeful mind 
was bent on working mischief to that godly Knight, who was 
now the great object of his hate, Una being forever beyond his 
arts. or that fair and much endearing virgin, was by means 
of her Knight’s victorious hands, in safe possession of her king- 
dom and her crown, like a weather-beaten ship that rises se- 
curely and safely in her own fair haven. The Knight, there- 
fore, became the sole object of Archimago’s deadly feud; and 
to destroy him by treason, or by open fight, was his fixed re- 
solve. His subtle engines, his practised wit, his fair-filed 
tongue, and all his thousand sleights of hand, were now in re- 
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quisition ; for he well knew, that his credit was hanging in 
doubtful balance, and that it was hardly possible to hurt one 
who had armed himself with the breastplate of righteousness. 
As he travelled on, plotting mischief, he called to mind his 
most crafty devices and cunning trains. He placed spies along 
upon the road, which the Knight must travel, to watch him, 
and to report what befel him, so that he might catch him in 
some of his numerous snares. But St. George had grown so 
prudent and so wise, in consequence of his severe trials, that 
he watched carefully, and readily descried every snare which 
the wily magician had spread to entrap him. The homely 
proverb is true, “that a fish once caught, will not seize a new 
bait.” 

It was along time before Archimago could give over this 
fruitless labour; but at last, he was convinced that the Red 
Cross Knight was secure from his arts. But being bent on 
evil, and an enemy to all goodness, the magician sought some 
other object of injury; and while walking moodily along, a 
fair Knight chanced to meet him, just beneath the shade of a 
high hill. He was in full armour; so cased in steel, that from 
his head to his feet, not a spot was unguarded. He was tall 
and comely; and his grave and temperate countenance was 
stern and terrible to his foes. He was an Elfis, of noble birth, 
and of great esteem in his native land. He was well skilled in 
all the arts and accomplishments of the tournament, and was 
knighted by Sir Huons, when he came to fairy land with king 
Oberon. ‘ 

The Knight was accompanied by a Palmer, good looking, 
and clad in black; he was old, and his hair grey and hoary; a 
staff supported his feeble steps, which were very slow, and to 
which the good Knight obliged his steed to accommodate 
himself. 

When Archimago beheld these travellers, and noted the no- 
ble and grave deportment of the young Knight, and the sage 
and sober manner of the aged Palmer, he began to untwist his 
deceitful clue, and to weave a web of guile. Approaching the 
travellers with a fair countenance, and flattering air, he said, 
“Fair Son of Mars, who art going forth to seek warlike spoil, 
and great achievements, vouchsafe me a moment’s hearing. 

The Knight stopped, and bade him tell the tenor of his com- 
plaint. Pretending to be overcome with fear; to quake and 
tremble in every limb; the pale and faint Archimago began, in 
a piteous, piercing tone—(his artful speech:) 

“Dear lady.” he exclaimed, “how shall.1 make known to this 
noble stranger thy miserable condition, whom I left in so rigo- 
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rous constraint! Would that thou thyself wert present, to tell 
thy sufferings! The sight of thee would win. grace; or rather, 
noble sir, would that you had been present, when that un- 
chaste and cruel villain first laid his impure hand upon that 
fair and modest maiden; for on the earth, great mother of us 
all, there is not one more chaste, more fair, more lovely. Wit- 
ness ye heavens, the truth of all I say! 

“How may this be!” exclaimed the Knight; “who can so 
have disgraced his knighthood ?” 

“I know; I, who saw the deed,” replied the magician;“who 
saw him tear her golden locks, who saw his naked sword 
pressed against her bosom; who heard him threaten death; yes, 
I, who saw all this; and more—that tongue abhors to mention, 
know the villain.” 

This artful tale threw the prudent Knight off his guard.— 
“And lives he yet,” he angrily exclaimed, “who wrought these 
acts? Does Heaven afford him vital food ?” 

“He lives,” replied Archimago, “and boasts of the fact, nor 
has any Knight had courage yet to attack the villain.” 

“Where may the traitor be found?” asked the Knight, “or 
by what means may I trace him ?” 

“T will guide you to him,” said the magician, “as surely asa 
hound traces the wounded deer, by the blood it sheds in its 
flight.” 

‘Nothing more was said; the Knight, fierce with anger, fol- 
lowed the crafty guide with zeal and haste. They soon arrived 
at the retreat of the afflicted lady. She was alone, her gar- 
ments rent, her hair dishevelled, her eyes swollen with cry- 
ing, and she was wringing her hands, and mourning most pit- 
eously. The Knight approached her, and said, “Fair lady, I 
grieve to see you thus distressed. Be entreated to appease 
your grief—nor mar the blossom of such bright beauty by dis- 
may, and tears and sighs. Tell me the cause and author of all 
my and if he live, he shall do you justice, or one of us must 

ie |!” 

This courteous address only seemed to increase her anguish; 
she tore her hair, rent her face with her own hands, turned 
from him, bent down her head as if in shame, or in too deep 
sorrow to be borne. 

At last Archimago thus spoke—“Madam, my life! be not so 
wilful bent. Vouchsafe to receive relief; accept the succour 
kind heaven has sent. It boots not to weep, it only increases 
the ill, and torments the weakened mind.” 

The lady listened te her attendant, with subsiding emotion, 
and replied, “Ah gentle trusty squire; what comfort can there 
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be for such a woful wretch as lam? Why should I henceforth 
desire to see the fair face of heaven? Oh that false traitor !” 

“A false traitor indeed,” said the fairy Knight, “for such } 
pronounce the man, who could deceive a gentle lady, or wron 
her—presuming on his superior strength. Death is too ned 
for him. But now fair lady, take comfort, and tell who hath 
been guilty of this shameless act.” 

“I do not know his name,” she replied, “but he rode upona 
grey steed, whose sides were dappled with circles—he rode 
very upright, and had asilver shield, ornamented with a Red 
Cross, that quartered the whole field.” “Now, by my head,” 
said Guyon, “I muse much, how (hat Knight should do so foul 
a deed, and abuse a gentle damsel; for I can boldly say, he isa 
right good Knight, and true in word. I was present, and a 
witness, when he took arms, and was sworn to the service. 
He undertook the enterprise of an Errant Damsel, and won 
glory by the adventure. And he shall be tried again, and ei- 
ther fairly acquitted of the charge you bring against him, or 
make you good amends, or he shall dearly pay the penalty of 
his crime. Therefore, lady, rise, be at peace; your blotted 
name shall be made fair and spotless.” 

The lady pretended to accept the Knight for her champion 
very unwillingly; but, in reality rejoiced at the success of their 
plot; for under the simple guise, and modest exterior of this 
woman, was hidden the vile Duena. After Prince Arthur 
had despoiled her of her royal robes and borrowed beauty, 
Archimago found her in the woods, where she had lurked, con- 
cealing herself in caverns, and under rocks, and covering her 
loathsome limbs with moss and Jeaves, to hide her disgusting 
form from observation. The enchanter knew she would serve 
his purposes, and he dressed her again in her gay habiliments, 
that she might assist him to deceive such Knights as fortune 
might throw in his path. His intention was to draw them, by 
various temptations, from the path of duty; sink them in sloth, 
or destroy them by sensuality. He was vexed, exceedingly, 
to find that the Red Cross Knight, by religion and prudence, 
was kept from falling into the snares which he had spread for 
him, and therefore he stirred up the crafty Duena to a lies 
against him, and destroy all confidence in him, in those hearts 
that truly respected virtue. 

Accordingly, he went forward as guide to Sir Guyon, with 
great good will; and led him in an uncouth path, over moun- 
tains and through woods, till they came to a pleasant dale, 
which lay very low between two hills, whose towering heights 
cast a pleasant shade over the valley, through which flowed a 
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beautiful stream of water. By this stream, sate the Knight 
of the Red Cross, refreshing himself, after weary travelling and 
manifold labours, with the grateful coolness of its waters.— 
“There he is,” cried Archimago; “he, who wrought that shame- 
ful act, of which I told you! Here you see he has secreted 
himself, that he may avoid the vengeance due to his crimes. 
But you shall punish him. May God speed you, and send you 
all success! We will remain at some distance, and view the 
combat.” 

Sir Guyon, filled with generous indignation against one, 
whom he believed had violated every law of knighthood and 
religion, couched his spear and rode directly towards him. 
St. George, seeing a Knight in full armour coming so fiercely 
upon him, hastily buckled on his arms, and placed his spear in 
rest, in preparation for the attack. He then mounted his steed 
and rode to meet Sir Guyon, who suddenly stopped as if in 
great alarm, and cried out, “Mercy, Sir Knight, and mercy, 
Lord of Heaven! O pardon my offence! Heedlessly blind, and 
rashly angry, I had almost committed an abhorred crime, a 
crime that would have dimmed mine honor and shamed me 
forever. I had almost planted this stee] against the badge of 
my Redeemer’s death, which glows upon yon shield.” 

Scarcely could the Red Cross Knight check the fierce onset 
of his gallant horse. But when he heard Sir Guyon speak, he 
saw his error and bowed low, and addressed him with great 
courtesy—*Ah, dear Sir Guyon, it becomes your noble nature 
to apologise; but it is | who ought to be upbraided. Reason 
should have restrained my hasty arm, that almost committed 
heinous violence against the fair image of that heavenly maid, 
which is both a guard and an ornament to your shield.” 

The two Knights, by mutual apologies, atoned for their 
hasty anger, and each raised his beaver and courteously gree- 
ted the other. “I much wonder,” said the Red Cross Knight, 
“why you came forth so fiercely against me, Sir Guyon ; for 
as I know your prudence and strict government of yourself, I 
am certain you must have had some mighty cause to induce 
you to so violent an onset.” 

“Truly,” replied Sir Guyon, “I am ashamed to tell the occa- 
sion that brought me here. A false, infamous deceiver, met 
me, as I was travelling, and complained loudly of a grievous 
outrage, which, he told me, had been wrought against a lovely 
lady, and you were the person accused. Accordingly he gui- 
ded me to this spot, to avenge the wrong done to his mistress. 
But the traitor has fled! May foul shame overtake him where 


ever he has gone !” 
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The aged Palmer, who was the companion of Sir Guyon, 
approached the two Knights, and immediately recognized St. 
George, whom he had seen at the Court of Gloriana, in fairy 
land. He thus addressed him, in the language of his age:— 
“Fair son, God give you happy chance. The dear cross upon 
your shield gives you a rank above all others. May you have 
joy and everlasting fame. Your glorious name is already en- 
rolled in the registers of heaven, where you have won a seat 
among the saints. We must all strive to run the same race. 
God guide thee, Guyon, to end well thy work, and bring thy 
bark to the same blessed haven.” 

“Palmer,” replied the Red Cross Knight, “the praise be- 
longs to Him who made this hand, the organ of his might, by 
which I achieved the work you have lauded me so highly for 
performing. Attribute nothing more to me than good will I 
did nothmg more than it was my duty to do.” For you, fair 
Sir, addressing Sir Guyon, “I wish you all success in the hon- 
ors of knighthood. May you carry to your home, thrice hap- 
py news, for you are well worthy, by all your manners and 
your deeds.” 

With such interchange of courtesies, the Knights plighted 
their right hands, as pledges of good will; and Sir Guyon 
moved on with his aged Palmer, who faithfully guided him 
through the intricacies that beset his path; through woods, 
over hills, and along dale and valley. The Palmer carried a 
long staff, with which he pointed the way, by reason, check- 
ing Sir Guyon, when he was running a race; by words, stay- 
ing his will when urged by intemperate anger, thus prevent- 
ing wrath from leading the Knight into crimes and dangers. 
The two travelled long and far together; the Kaight perform- 
ing many glorious acts, by which he won honor and fame in 
all the surrounding country. 

At last, they came near to an extensive forest, and going 
towards it, to seek shelter from the scorching sun, were alarm- 
ed by piercing shrieks, and exclamations of intense suffering. 
The travellers stopped and listened to the following despair- 
ing language that seemed to come from the adjoining thicket. 

“If the careless heavens despise the doom of just revenge; if 
they take delight in the sad pageant of men’s miseries, as if 
we were bound to live in despite of misery, yet they cannot 
keep death from the wretched. Come then, come soon, come 
sweetest death! and take from me this long-lent loathed light. 
It matters not if thy wounds be sharp. The medicine is sweet, 
that releases the long captived soul from thraldom. But thou, 
sweet babe, whom the fates have made to witness thy father’s 
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fall, since heaven designs to spare thy life, mayest thou live 
long, and thrive better than thy luckless parents! Live then, 
and when I am dead, attest to a suspicious world, that I died 
without blemish. I leave thy little hands, bathed in my life’s 
blood, for pledges of my innocence. So, give me leave to rest!” 

The last words were followed by a deadly shriek, that re- 
echoed through the wood; to which succeeded a groan so deep 
and low, that it seemed her heart must have been rent in two, 
or thrilled by some piercing and intolerable pain; even as some 
gentle bird, that flies wounded from the merciless hunter, so 
long as the life-streaming blood yields her strength enough to 
fly, and then sinks groaning to the earth, and closes her eyes 
in the last death-pang. 

When’Sir Guyon heard the shriek, he threw himself from 
his steed, and rushed into the thicket. He soon reached the 
spot where a lady lay extended by a running stream, with a 
knife half sheathed in her alabaster neck. The blood flowed 
copiously, wetting her white garments, and the grass upon 
which she lay, a babe, too young to know that its mother was 
dying, was bathing its little hands in the sanguinary stream, 
sporting with that, which to old eyes told a tale of horror.— 
Near the mother and child, lay a dead Knight. His lips still 
smiled, and a rosy red blushed on his wounded cheek; he was 
handsome, and in the flower of youth. 

Sir Guyon was horror-struck—his heart was marble, his 
blood fearfully cold. There was a moment of breathless agony, 
and then his mighty spirit groaned inwardly; even as we have 
seen a lion indignantly struggling with concealed anguish, till 
nature yielded, and one heavy sigh seemed to ease the oppress- 
ed heart, as courage gave way before intensity of pain. As 
soon as he could-breathe again freely, he lightly drew out the 
knife from the fatal wound, and stopped the blood with his 
own garment. Then he felt her pulse, it moved; and he felt 
a fair hope to call her back to life by the usual remedies: and 
carefully dressing the wound, soon he had the pleasure to see 
that she began to breathe. 

Sir Guyon was well acquainted with the human heart, and 
knew that good counsel, given with a voice sweet and aflec- 
tionate, was the best remedy for its wounds; and he thus ad- 
dressed the lady—*Dear lady, you are the very image of im- 
patient anguish. What direful mischance have the fates sent 
upon you? What daring hand has inflicted on your person this 
ra wound? Speak, dearest lady, speak. Help never comes 
too late. 


The lady looked up feebly, though death, like a leaden 





weight, seemed pressing down her eye-lids. Seeing the armed 
Knight, she stared wildly, as waking from some deadly dream; 
but she was not afraid, and raised herself a little upon one arm. 
So she continued an instant, and then sunk back, as if hating 
life and light. Sir Guyon raised her three times, and three 
times she shrunk back, utterly unwilling to revive. At last he 
folded his arms about her, and spoke: “If the frost of death has 
not turned your heart to stone, speak and unfold the causes of 
this dreadful suffering.” 

The lady sighed deeply, and after many bitter and painful 
rin. ee with lips deadly pale, she breathed forth from her 
breaking heart, these touching words-——“Leave, ah leave off— 
whatever wight thou art. Do not rob a weary wretch of her 
last, only blessing, rest. Trouble not the dying soul; take not 
away that which no power on earth can give me, the tranquil- 
lity of death!” 

“Dear lady,” replied Sir Guyon, “I would not hinder your 
soul from its desired rest; I wish only to redress your wrongs. 
Tell me the reason, why such bitter pangs rend your heart, or 
what fatal act has so oppressed you with grief; that I may ei- 
ther do something to rclieve you, or die with you in sorrow.” 

The lady raised her hand towards heaven, as if accusing her 
Creator; the tears of anguish had dried in her burning eye, 
and she spent her last breath in giving the following narrative: 

“Hear then, O man, the sorrows which my tongue can hard- 
ly utter, so far do they exceed all other woes. e this dead 
man, he was the gentlest Knight that ever rode on gallant 
steed. His name was Mordaunt—was—O that it is not now ! 
He was my lord, my love, my dearest lord! so long as the 
just heavens vouchsafed to look upon us with equal brow !— 
But, to tell my sorrows: ! 

“One day, Sir Mordaunt, feeling that high courage with 
which you Knights are often filled, and by which you are 
urged to seek wild adventures, set forth in full armour to prove 
his courage and his strength. He left me at home. This child 
was then unborn. He had not travelled far, in search of some 
object that would call into action his puissant force, before 
cruel fortune led him to the house of Acrasia, an enchantress, 
who had ruined many a Knight Errant. Her house stands 
upon a floating Island, situated in a most perilous gulph. Fair 
Sir, if ever you travel that way, shun that unblessed land; 
cursed indeed it is, though she calls it the Bower of Bliss; for 
her bliss consists altogether in sensual pleasures. She makes 
her lovers drunk, and then takes weeds of wondrous power, 
and with magic words, beguiles and tempts, and charms them, 
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till the poor wretches become as beasts in sense and form. She 
beguiled this, my dearest lord, for he is flesh ; and flesh un- 
guarded by heaven-born virtue, is weak. 

“When I heard he was in her power, I wrapped myself in 
the disguise of a Palmer, and went forth, determined to seek 
him through every danger. It was soon after this babe was 
born, whose birth nearly caused my death, I set out on my 
weary pilgrimage, and at last I found my husband; found him 
enthralled by that detested wretch, wedded to vice, and so 
transformed in mind, that he did not know me. Neither did 
he know his own guilt, till by recalling to his memory his days 
of innocence, and telling him that the drugs of foul intempe- 
rance were polluting his soul as well as his body, I made him 
conscious that he was sinking into a fathomless abyss of crime 
and impurity. Next I devised means for his escape ; and the 
vile enchantress soon perceived that I had regained my ascen- 
dancy over the heart of my husband. To crown her malice, 
therefore, she gave him, at parting, a charmed cup, with these 
words : 


“Sad verse, give death to him that death does give; 
“‘And loss of love to her, that loves to live, 
“So soon as Bacchus with the Nymph does link.” 


We then parted, and came thus far on our journey home- 
ward. Being weary, we stopped in this retreat to rest during 
the heat of day. Sir Mordaunt seeing this clear refreshin 
water, stooped down to drink. The act, it seemed, fulfilled 
the charm given to him by the base enchantress, and he dropp- 
ed dead by the fountain, which when I, wretch”———Here the 
lady stopped—sunk back and expired. 

The good Sir Guyon wept, and turned in anguish from the 
affecting spectacle—of the dead parents and unconscious in- 
fant. “Old Sire,” said he to the Palmer, “look at that image 
of mortality.” “When passion tyrannizes over reason, and 
robs her of her power, making her subservient to the basest 
parts of our nature, natural strength becomes infirm, like Mor- 
daunt; and natural weakness becomes fiery, like Amavia !” 

“How different is the fate of those” replied the Palmer, “to 
whom Temperance measures out the golden mean, neither 
permitting them to melt away their manhood in excessive plea- 
sure, nor to consume their hearts in useless grief and anxiety, 
forgetting that God has said, ‘He will protect and uphold those 
that love him.’ But let us give honorable tomb to this victim 
of piteous grief!” 

“Death is decreed to good and bad; it is the common Inn of 
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rest,” replied Sir Guyon. “The trial comes after death. And 
to those who have lived the best, our Judge will award peace 
ee gory ~ ae reverence requires that both 
and bad should receive the rites of burial. 
entomb both these bodies.” xfs op 
The Palmer willingly lent his assistance, and they dug a 
ees in which both bodies were tenderly laid, with all the so- 
emnity and decency which the place permitted; and over their 
place of rest, the sods were placed carefully. Then Sir Guyon 
bound himself by a sacred vow. He took the sword of Sir 
Mordaunt from its sheath, and cut off from the heads of the 
lady and the Knight, two locks of hair, wet them in her blood, 
and then rolled them in the sand; after which, he threw them 
into the grave, saying, “Such and such evil may God brin 
upon Guyon, and worse still upon this young orphan, if he an 
I forbear to punish those who have been guilty of these deaths.” 
Then shedding many tears he closed the grave. 


1 o0— 


Art. 10—LETTERS FROM COUNTRY COUSINS. 


NO. II. 


My dear friend:—And did you think, indeed, that such a 
storm could sweep over the land and we not feel it? Did you 
fancy green trees would shelter us from it; or dream that our 
dews dropt specie or even bank notes? No, the country has 
no power to shield one linked with the business-world from the 
throes and agonies of that world: the farmer, even, feels the 
pressure, though his capital of broad acres and strong limbs is 
untouched, but to us that depend on the well-being of the 
banks, brokers and dealers—though beyond the reach of aid 
from them when the fit is strong—to us, even more than to 
you citizens, do these days bring seinen and loss. We may, 
unless some unseen rescue come, lose all. 

But your next remark is true ; a country life has led us to 
think less of the loss of money than we should, I believe, have 
thought, had we stayed in town. We have, here, learned to 
find pleasure and employment in a thousand things which 
“times” have no power over; we care less for the house we 
live in, the food we eat, the clothes we wear, than we should 
have cared had we been, till now, where these matters are 
more noticed, dwelt on, and prized : that is the whole secret of 
our freedom from care; that is the only buckler which na- 
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ture has given us to turn the arrows of Fortune. “Happy 
country-folks,” you cry, “that can become thus independent:” 
but, my dear cousin, do not believe that such freedom belongs 
to the country alone:—do not sit down and wish you were in 
our place, but up, act for yourself, and you will find that the 
willing-one can have all that we have, in the city, as fully, if 
not as easily, as in the country. 

I need not mention books, they are, already, among your 
great sources of joy and interest. But have you used books 
as guides to the works of God all around us? have 1% dwelt 
on those works as the interpreters of your volumes! Do you 
ever spend an hour before breakfast, or after tea, upon the hills 
about your city, where the grapes, flowers, and insects have 
all something beautiful and curious to show you? If not, let 
me tell you, those mute counsellors speak much that will help 
to show the way to that peak whence the common pursuits of 
life seem—not insignificant, but of a significance other, and 
far less than most of us, gentle and simple, citizen and rustic, 
suppose them tohave. The pleasures of charity, too, will 
open the way to that high place; not the charity of money- 
giving or food-giving only, but that of advice, sympathy, 
amusement. You can help to while away many a weary hour, 
by the loan of a book, but it is by long and hard labor that 
you will find him that wants the book. There is charity in 
receiving from the poor the little gifts or attention which they 
offer. There is charity in going to the funeral of the man that 
has worked for you, or swept your steps. There is charity in 
calling on his widow. Al] these things will open new sources 
of pleasure,in the pursuit and enjoyment of which, the loss of 
fortune will cease to afflict. 

Wealth is, to individuals, at best a doubtful blessing; it is not 
only a two-edged sword, with which we may destroy him be- 
hind us, while but meaning to relieve from danger him before 
us—but it is a sword without a handle, and very apt to cut 
our own fingers. But independence in worldly matters, is all- 
important—it is the basis of an independent and high charac- 
ter; but what is independence? Nota hundred thousand dol- 
lars safely invested;—Stocks may fall, tenants leave, manufac- 
tories stop, or the firmest merchants become bankrupt;—two 
months have made the futility of such independence plain to 
the very purblind:—No, plain habits, economical modes of 
using all we have, and a willingness to work hard and enjoy 
it—these are the grounds of independence in money, as in 
other matters; and the more we learn to rest on comforts and 
pleasures which money cannot affect, the more are we inde- 
pendent of money, which is, after all, the great thing. 
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Such freedom the present times will teach all of us, if we 
please to learn; we suffer now, because we have, as a nation, 
grasped too eagerly at the shadow of what we held, and thus, 
like the dog in the fable, have lost the reality. But these times, 
though hard, are, like a shuck-bed, wholesome, because they 
are hard; and, while I mourn with the sufferers, I rejoice to 
think that after the storm, will come a purer air than that 


which intoxicated us last year. 
* * * * * * P. 
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Arr. 11.—STANZAS TO MAY. 


WRITTEN BY A LADY OF LOUISVILLE, DURING A DANGEROUS ILLNESS. 


l. 
Season of sweetness—month of bloom— 
Thy varied beauties meet my eyes, 
But all are shadowed by the tomb! 
All earthly brightness dies ! 
2. 

There’s not a flower that meets my view, 
Fresh opening to Spring’s balmy breath, 
Though bright with morning’s diamond dew, 

That does not breathe of death. 


3. 


There’s not a bird whose song of praise, 
Is wafted through the Summer sky, 

That does not warn me that my days, 
My hours, are hastening by. 


4. 


There’s not a stream that swiftly moves, 
Murmuring as if in inward strife, 
But in its onward motion proves 
The transientness of life. 
5. 
I shudder at death’s awful power, 
My own wild thoughts I dare not trust, 
Oh must I perish like the flower 
That blooms and turns to dust? 
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6. 


I, born to move, to feel, to think, 
To mark the doom that comes o’er all, 
I too within the grave must sink, 
Closed in by death’s sad pall. 
_# 


Wide o’er the dark expanse of doubt, 


¢ 
¥ 
i 


w! My wearied mind unanswered strays, 
{ Oh for a guide to help me out, 
To prove the justice of Thy ways. 
8. 


Father, before thy awful throne 
I pray for faith, I pray for grace, 
Oh! is this Jesus all thine own, 
The guide to lead me to thy face ? 
9. 


Can he prepare me for this day— 

Save me from death, subdue this strife, 
And point me out the certain way, 

To thee and endless life ? 





0 OO 


I have seen the spectacle of morning from the hill top over 
; against my house, from day-break to sunrise, with emotions 
which an angel might share. The long slender clouds float 
like fishes in the sea of crimson light. From the earth, as a 
shore, I look out into that silent sea. R. W. Emerson. 





Give me health and a day, and I will make the pomp of em- 
perors ridiculous. The dawn is my Assyria; the sun-set and 
moon-rise my Paphos, and unimaginable realms of faerie; 
broad noon shall be my England of the senses, and the under- 
standing; the night shall be my Germany of mystic philosophy 
and dreams. Nature. 





Ican hardly think there was ever any scared into heaven. 
They go the fairest way to heaven that would serve God with- 
outa hell. Other mercenaries, that crouch unto him in fear 
of hell, though they term themselves the servants, are indeed 
but the slaves of the Almighty. Religio Medici. 
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Art. 12—THE MINISTRY AT LARGE. 


{We are glad to have the opportunity of presenting to our readers, such just 
views Of the importance and true character of the Ministry at large, as are con- 
tained in the following communication. Would that it might have the effect to 
stir up many to put their hand to this plough! This is one of the last things where 
we would have any intermeddling of sectarian disputes—but the writer's remarks 
upon the peculiar adaptation of Unitarian views to encourage the labourer in this 
vineyard, and impel him onward for the salvation of souls, must, we think, recom- 
mend themselves to all who have a wue idea of the Unitarian’s belief ; and we 
would earnestly urge this, not as a ground of boasting, but as a persuasive for in- 
stant and constant action to those who wish to show that their faith rests on that 
Gospel which is “the power of God unto salvation.” Some of our friends may like 
to know what are the prospects for a Ministry at large in thiscity. We had hoped 
a month ago, to have been able by this time to speak more confidently and defin- 
itely as from actual experiment. But the present necessary absence of our brother 
Clarke for a season, has put a stop to some plans of operation, which had been 
partially commenced. However, we see good reason to hope, that before another 
month has passed by, the work will have been set on a permanent footing. Am- 
ple encouragement has been offered in a pecuniary way, and a strong interest has 
been manifested in its success by many here; and by some too, who, though dis- 
satisfied with the christianity of sects, would rejoice to behold this living power of 
the “Christianity of Christ.” We find further encouragement, too, in the charac- 
ter of the people who would be the subjects of such a Ministry here. Judging from 
visits which we have already made among them, they seem to us peculiarly acces- 
sible. We were not received as intruders, but every where with civility, and often 
with cordiality; and there was a readiness to enter into conversation upon the sub- 
jects we came to talk about, which was very gratifying to beginners in such a work. 
We do not, however, feel able to make any general statements yet with much con- 
fidence. Our experience has been too limited. But as to the urgent need of a 
Ministry at large in this place, and its unspeakable value, there can be but one 
voice among those who have been lookers on. Here, ‘‘seeing is believing.” And 
we rejoice to add, that we have lately heard of one brother at the East, “‘who 
having not seen,” yet has offered tocome on and help us. We hope that he will 
not abandon the enterprize, for we know him to be excellently fitted for it. We 
rely much on his offer, and trust to see him in our city before many weeks have 
expired. } W. S. 


THE MINISTRY AT LARGE. 


The establishment of this Ministry is, to us, the most inter- 
esting religious movement of the time. We feel a debt of 
gratitude to the philanthropic mind which originated it. We 
rejoice when we see Ministers of Christ manifesting a strong 
sympathy with the mass of the people; going out among them, 
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not as charitable patrons, not as religious recruiting sergeants, 
not as condescending saints, but simply as brother mortals, and 
brother immortals, recognizing in its length and breadth, the 
great christian principle, that “God is no respecter of persons;” 
and acting up to the conviction, that the toil-driven freeman, 
however humble his lot, and the poor slave, however imbruted, 
is fellow heir of the promises with the most privileged children 
of men. There is no more honorable and important relation, 
( in which aman can stand to his fellow man in our day and 
country, than to be a preacher of divine truth to the great 
body of the people—the workingmen and the poor. Happy 
is he, who from temperament, gift, and education, is fitted to 
ain their confidence and sympathy. The day has come, 
when the highest truths of religion and the sublimest convic- 
tions of philosophy are to be communicated in a popular form, 
to minds of every class:—when science, with its wonders, and 
taste with its refining charms, are to enter even the poor 
man’s garret, to strengthen and to cheer. We trust that this 
ministry is tomanifest that religion falls with life-giving beams 
on every human interest. We hope to see those who enter 
it, extending their modes of influence beyond mere pulpit ad- 
dresses, or pastoral visiting, adopting all modes and topics of 
instruction as serviceable to religion, and giving them a reli- 
gious character. Happy is he, again we say, who is fitted to 
become a minister at large. He may do much, as much as 
any reasonable man can hope for, to advance the cause of hu- 
man improvement. He must be, in simple sincerity, a brother 
of all mankind. He must bind upon his brow, and write on 
the hem of his garment, and yet more, feel burning in light in 
his inmost soul, the truth, that “all men are free and equal;’ 
free to obey the law of right—equal in duties, rights, hopes, 
destiny, and essential nature. He must be imbued with his 
Master’s spirit, which can Jook through a plain garb, and rough 
exterior, and coarse manners, and all the littleness which mo- 
notonous occupation so often brings to the yet undeveloped— 
yes, unconscious angel in the soul. He must have a faith in 
man’s capacity for virtue, which not even callousness of con- 
science, and blindness of judgment, and moral insensibility, 
however often met with, can shake. He must hope for hu- 
man improvement, undisturbed by the sad history of man’s un- 
tamed selfishness, or by gloomy auguries of future convulsions. 
Above ail, he must have devoted himself in singleness of heart 
to the Father of all, as an instrument in his hands for advan- 
cing that kingdom of heaven, which he has promised shall 
come in the fullness of time. Sucha man, ifhe has popular | 
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address, may be indeed a prophet;—and that he may have this 
popular address, he needs chiefly a genuine sympathy with 
manas man. The times call for such ministers of Christ. If 
infidelity among us really understood itself, and fairly express- 
ed the ground of its objection to Christianity, would it not 
say, “This religion cannot be from God, for it is not favourable 
to human improvement.” In this suspicion, all unfounded as 
it is, that Christianity is opposed to freedom, is the true source 
of scepticism among the better sort of Infidels, the only sort 
of Infidels whom it is worth while to attempt to convert.— 

Many a man, who has the sentiment of religion in him, is now 

found in the ranks of sceptics, merely because he dislikes all 

existing sects. Thousands are sighing for some manifestation 

of religion as more openly and actually the advocate of human 

rights; the friend of all human interests; and such a religion, 

they would enthrone in their heart of hearts. A Christian 

minister, who looks at the multitudes, in all communities, who 

are living in squalid woe, absorbed from morning till night in 

labours which give no exercise to the mind, shut out from all 

means of improvement, with nothing in their situation, noth- 
ing in the treatment of their fellow beings to awaken one gen- 
erous aspiration, and yet feels that the lowest and the coarsest 
of them might have been originally fitted to equal a Bacon in 
intelligence, and a Fenelon in virtue, will ask of heaven above, 
and history past, and society around, Must this be so? Are is 
norance and vice, and wearying toil, and little cares, really 
the inevitable doom of thousands? As a follower of him who 
came to save the lost, he willanswer No! There is then some- 
thing wrong—something unchristian in the social state, which 
will sooner or later be changed, as — as the Gospel is from 
God. Slow perhaps must be and should be the reform; but a 
Heavenly Father never intended, and will not permit his spi- 
ritual children to be forever mere machines. Feeling thus, he 
will reso!ve in his day and generation, to do what gives 
him the ability to do, to raise up the depressed of earth toa 
consciousness and exercise of their immortal powers ; to call 
out in the more privileged a sincere respect for man as man, 
a fraternal sympathy for even the degraded and vicious. This 
is a great work, and an arduous one, but he is not alone.— 
Thousands of co-labourers welcome him. Every good book, 
every cheap publication, every Lyceum hall, every public 
school, works with him. Every means in operation to free 
the children of labour from the thraldom of ignorance; to ex- 
tend to them the advantages of culture, which small means 
and perplexing anxieties, and incessant toil abridge, helps 
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him. Yet is his work a peculiar one. His mission is to the 
soul, the moral nature of those whose circumstances may be 
little favourable to develop it. Heis to rouse men to a sense 
of their rights and to freedom, by awakening the consciousness 
of duty and of law. He is to be a preacher of liberty, not of 
license. But he goes among those, who have learned to fear 
law as the foe of jiberty—and to associate with religion, only 
the idea of restraint. He is to teach them that the only true 
freedom is virtue and knowledge; the only true liberty, up- 
rightness. He must first gain their sympathy; and he can gain 
it only by proving through the tone of his mind, the temper of 
his manners, and his public acts, his sincere respect for human 
rights; his love of equal justice; only by lending, openly, his 
aid to every plan of social reform, which rectitude and charity 
approve. More or Jess then he will be involved in great poli- 
tical interests. A partisan he can never be, but a friend of 
man in all man’s interests he cannot but be. Convinced, as he 
must be, that goodness and intelligence are the greatest good in 
earth or heaven, and the condition and preparation for all 
other good, his efforts will be directed chiefly to individuals. 
His hope will be to awaken in individuals the spirit of immor- 
tal life. By uniting those, thus born anew, in a “society of 
Christian union and progress,”—in other and more usual lan- 
guage, in achurch of brethren, desirous to extend mutual aid 
and instruction beyond what is technically called religion, he 
will strive to spread this spiritual life by “moral contagion,” 
from heart to heart. He willseek to shew how religion is in- 
terwoven with the most common interest and ordinary occu- 
pation; and thus give to every pursuit and taste a religious 
character, thus diffusing through the temper of daily life of the 
hardest workman, in the lowest modes of labour, that thirst 
for progress and perfection, becoming a child of God, that men- 
tal vigour and moral energy, which craves higher knowledge 
and larger feeling, and sounder principle. But while thus direc- 
ting his thoughts chiefly to individual improvement, he cannot 
fail to be interested in every discovery of science, or applica- 
tion of science to the arts; which promises to equalize the bur- 
den of necessary work, and give a larger return for the same 
amount of time and strength.. He will long to see every man 
free, to do more than dig, and carry, and build. He cannot 
cease to hope for that progressive improvement in civil insti- 
tutions, which by lessening the expenses of government, will 
lighten the tax on every consumer ; which by destroying mo- 
nopoly and restriction, will encourage universal enterprise; 
which will leave men ever more and more free to find the sta- 
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tion for which providence intended them, and enjoy that res- 
pect which their measure of worth merits. He will give his 
ready support to all laws favourable to the greatest good, not 
inerely of the greatest number, but of every individual. He 
will oppose every movement which threatens to infringe the 
rights of the humblest man. Freedom for every individual to 
be and do all he can; to develop and employ all the force of 
mind and character God has given him; thishe will live to la- 
bour for; and to see those, in whom now too often the spirit 
is buried in the flesh, and the light of life darkened by want 
and wretchedness, brought out from mill house drudgery into 
the open day of God’s universe, will be reward mei here 
are such christian ministers, we trust not a few, and their 
number must increase. 

In whom should a disciple of him, who was called the friend 
of publicans & sinners, take an interest if not in the debased and 
neglected, the oppressed and least favored of his brethren? The 
word Reformer is an unpopular one. With many, it brings 
up images of party seekers of notoriety, and cold-hearted, hot- 
headed disorganizers. But we do need reformers, who are 
Christian reformers in every pulse of their souls. We would 
willingly pardon a zeal, that was not always according to 
knowledge, if we saw in it the genuine leaven of divine phi- 
lanthropy. We can bear with some exaggeration and warm 
expression, where the theme is human wrongs; for the most 
superficial student of society, can see that the christian idea of 
brotherhood is but faintly imaged there. Even the best chris- 
tians know, that they fall far short in social duty. And as to 
society, there is hardly the pretence of forming laws on other 
grounds than expediency. Right and charity are even yet 
rather “ultra” in legisiation. Broce prison and work-house, 
every dark alley and filthy hovel, every foul cellar where li- 
centiousness and fraud ply their trade, cry out to heaven with 
the life blood of our brothers souls. We treat sin with a chris- 
tian spirit, when convicted; but do even christian communities 
strive to prevent its commission? On how many lips is the ex- 
clamation, “am I my brother’s keeper?” We are so accustom- 
ed to the corrupting mass of vice and ignorance and brutality, 
and coarseness in the low places of life, that he is deemed an 
enthusiast, rather than a common sense christian, who bids us 
let in the sunlight, and drain off impurities. Oh for some Pe- 
ter the Hermit of christian charity, to rouse the whole of chris- 
tendom to one mighty effort to redeem the mass of men from 
evil, which possesses those souls where religion lies buried! 
This were indeed a fighting for the Holy Land. A noble-heart- 
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ed man among us—we need not name him—has, by words of 
power and deeds of love and self-denying labours, which have 
worn life toa thread, given a new impulse in this direction, 
that must multiply itself through future time. And move- 
ments in many bodies of christians give promise of a day, 
when not one poor brother shall be left uncomforted in sorrow, 
or unwarned in sin. Meanwhile, we thank any man, who tells 
us truth about our social state, even though his manner be un- 
gracious, and error is mingled in his views. For we feel that 
we need greatly ourselves a heartier sympathy, a more real 
respect, a more disinterested zeal for men as men, and we 
think, (not presumptuously we hope,) that this need is all but 
universal. Very few of the body of the clergy, of any denomi- 
nation, seem to us to be among the pioneers in the great con- 
flict with the powers of darkness, very few even in the ad- 
vanced guard; the most rally round the standard in the midst 
of the multitude, or watch the progress of the fight from their 
high places—some, alas, keep wholly out of the battle in the 
rear. One would think, that the true Apostles of the Gospel 
should be the very leaders and captains of the hosts which is 
marshalled under the prince of peace against the legion of the 
adversary. 

Again we say, we envy him, who is fitted to be a fit organ 
of Christian truth to the working classes and the poor. e 
bid him God speed in his noble mission. Higher office was 
man never called to. He heralds the dawn of a Christian re- 
public. He proclaims the true jubilee of freedom. If by ex- 
hibiting the generous, liberal, man-loving spirit of our religion, 
he saves from leaving it with disgust, one free, warm-hearted 
spirit, whom its mere common forms had cramped—if he in- 
troduces one mind, narrowed by toil and care, to the freedom 
of the soul which virtue and knowledge give—he has done a 
good work for life. And this leads us to another thought with 
which we will close these remarks. We are persuaded that 
any man, who would gain the confidence and sympathy of the 
working and the poorer classes, must adopt the practical prin- 
ciples, though not necessarily the theological doctrines, of that 
body, which is called Unitarian, Rational, Liberal, and which 
we heartily wish was called simply what its members are, the 
Disciples of Christ. But the name is of little consequence. 
A man may be of any denomination; but he must be imbued 
with the great practical principles, which Unitarians have pro- 
fessed more plainly than any other denomination—“ Liberty, 
Holiness, Love,” must be his watch-words. He must have 
outgrown the contracted forms of faith, self-styled Orthodox. 
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He must have burst the fetters of traditional prejudice. He 
must have dropped the livery of party. He must be branded 
with no man’s name. He must be the freedman only of Truth, 
and walk abroad in God’s universe, amidst God’s children, the 
slave of no human authority—but the free-will follower of him 
alone, who was the Beloved Son of God. He must feel in 
himself that “spirit of adoption by which he cries Abba, Fa- 
ther;” and be baptized into that charity, which sees in every 
man, not a demon of darkness or a son of perdition, but a 
brother. He will not dare to mould consciences by his small 
experience ; or prescribe to the Holy Spirit specified modes of 
action. He will have that sense of the vastness of spiritual 
truth, which will make him humble in passing judgment on 
another opinion, and that quickness of spiritual sympathy, 
which will recognize goodness under whatever shape it appears. 
Hence, cant and formality, and a set phraseology, and techni- 
cal terms, and prim demeanor, and forbidding restraint, and 
every badge of priesthood; he will have cast aside with the 
monk’s cowl and the hermit’s sackcloth. <A good man, among 
men, he will strive to walk as becometh a citizen of heaven: 
feeling that no human interest is unworthy of notice from a 
follower of him, who blessed the marriage feast of Cana; and 
that no office of kindness is humiliating in one, who would imi- 
tate the example of that master who washed his disciples’ feet, 
and gave his life upon the cross. The only creed he will pro- 
fess is Goodness; the only test of disciples he will recognize 
is Love; the great doctrine he will inculcate is entire self-de- 
votion to the all-Holy, and disinterested service of man. Such 
ministers of Christian truth are to be found in every denomina- 
tion. And they need a training such as no college or Theolo- 
gical Institution of any denomination can give—even an expe- 
rience of actual life. Unitarianism, using the word to denote, 
as we said before, the practical spirit, not the theological view 
of our body, seems to us most favorable to the development of 
this free, loving, manly, common sense goodness. Thus far 
circumstances have somewhat confined the attention of Unita- 
rians, first, to vexed points of doctrine, which our Fathers, 
thanks be to them, have settled we trust forever, certainly for 
our day; and next, toa new philosophy of man’s spiritual na- 
ure, and thanks again to the faithful pioneers who have made 
clearing for us,—the wide West of Truth lies before us, loa- 
my and rich, ay, bursting with beautiful verdure, and “crying 
come till me, come reap me.” To the Unitarians now may 
well be said,—“Other men have laboured, and ye have entered 
into their labours,” not merely to enjoy the fruits of their faith- 
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fulness, but to sow and cast the seeds they have gathered and 
given. What we wish to see isa full acting out of that prac- 
tical spirit of goodness, which thus far, among Unitarians, has 
been mostly confined to the happy influence of a pastor on his 
people. ‘The Ministry at large is one vigorous shoot of native 
growth from our vine of truth. May nothing blight it! But 
may thousands of such shoots bowing with heavy clusters glad- 
den the garden of the Lord. We long to see Unitarianism 
manifesting itself publicly, in its own beautiful shape, as the 
religion of Love. Our practical creed is “Mercy and not sa- 
crifice;’—our two great commandments, to carve on the lintel 
and wear as the frontlet, are Love to God and love to man. 
If ever a form of faith was philanthropic in its spirit, it is 
ours. Ifever a generous view of religion as the beneficent 
guardian and mentor of every faculty and power, the sympa- 
thising friend of every human interest, has been given, it is by 


the noble men so unkindly stigmatized as Negative christians. - 


Arguments may fail, but a good life never can, in working con- 
viction. Our fathers have toiled hard to break the bonds of 
former servitude, that we their children might be free: shall 
we use our liberty only to bask in the sun of our bright con- 
victions? If Unitarians are not, individual by individual, mas- 
ses by masses, Reformers, Christian Republicans, Christian 
brethren of every man, whether rich or poor, good or bad, re- 
fined or coarse, they will poorly discharge their debt of grati- 
tude to the leaders, who under providence have led them 
through the wilderness of controversy to the promised land of 
life. Let us “lift up our eyes and look, for the fields are al- 
veady white with the harvest.” Does not the command sound 
to every Unitarian and every body of Unitarians in the still 
small voice of duty, “Put forth thy sickle and reap, for the time 
has come for thee to reap—for the harvest of the earth is 


ripe.” W. H. C-«. 


> H0— 


I thank God, and with joy I mention it, I never was afraid of 
hell, nor never grew pale at the description of that place. I 
have so fixed my contemplations un Heaven, that I have almost 
forgot the idea of hell, and am afraid rather to lose the joys of 


the one, than endure the misery of the other. 
Religio Medici. 
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Art. 13—THE CRISIS. 


Tue scene before us is painful. Distress exists every where 
over this broad land. We are beset indeed, with calainities 
which have stricken us down in our strength—which threaten 
to mar alike individual hope and a nation’s weal. 

We have suffered severely in by-gone days. But the expe- 
rience of the past was nothing, compared with the experience 
of the present. Then, whatever of private distress there may 
have been, the energies of the country were unhurt. Now 
they are borne down. 

The cause of this calamity we shall not discuss. Nor ought 
it now to be made the subject of controversy. Let all anxiety 
be merged, for the present at least,in the more important inqui- 
ry, how can it be remedied? This is the true question; and as 
it concerns the nation’s welfare, it should be made and met in 
a manly and liberal spirit. 

Thus it has been made. Thus, too it willbe met. Of this 
fact there is before us cheering proof. When we were pros- 
perous the storm of party raged fiercely, and its waves dashed 
rudely over the land, threatening its peace. Now that distress 
is felt, its fury is quelled. The storm is hushed, and angry dis- 
pute, and political strife and partizan warfare are ceasing, 
while the patriot power of the nation is waking up and combi- 
ning and concentrating to rescue that nation from peril and 
dishonor. Succeed it must. As it sweeps on and spreads 
wide and sinks deeper into the public mind, it will nerve it 
with an energy which would bear us triumphantly through 
this, or even a darker hour. 

We regret the occasion which calls forth this power. It is 
cause of sorrow when a nation is visited with so sudden and 
rude a reverse. Yet if we could rejoice—if we could be re- 
conciled to the occasion, it would be at the position which the 
nation is assuming in consequence of it. To see it oppressed, 
yet obedient to law—overwhelmed with calamity, yet breast- 
ing against it bravely—torn with the fierceness of party, yet 
forgetting its bitterness in zeal for the public good—this is a 
source of joy, and must be, to the true hearted, every where, a 

lorious spectacle. It is a manifestation of power unto good. 
t is to us now the sudden bursting in of light amid darkness 
and gloom. 

Yet this manifestation awakens anxious thought. Is it ever 
thus? Is the nation’s power nobly exercised? Are its duties 
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performed? Are its responsibilities understood? These in- 
quiries startle and strike the mind. Now, too, that the spec- 
tacle before us is so bright, they press upon us with fearful 
force. Let us then consider, understand, feel our duty—our 
whole duty. We must doso, if ever asa nation we mean to 
live a noble life, or perpetuate a noble character. For this 
end we would labor; and we toil now as far as we may, to 
rouse, toembolden, to nerve every lover of man and of truth 
in this cause. It merits our noblest effort. 

We have spoken of the nation’s power. What isit? Vague 
ideas are entertained on this subjeet, which do harm. The 
term, nation, is not regarded as a mere grammatical conven- 
ience. Imagination too often depicts it as an independent—a 
self-existent being. It is indeed generally speaking, so consid- 
ered. Talk to the intelligent citizen of the nation’s power, 
and he rarely regards himself as its creator-—Yet he is so: for 
there is—there can be, no natural power distinct from individ- 
ual power. ‘Talk, indeed, to the same citizen of his country’s 
fame, or tell him that his country’s flag has been rudely insult- 
ed, and the animated countenance,—the speaking eye, pro- 
claim at once the identity. Yet he ismerely the type of the 
whole people. What he feels, all good citizens feel, and it is 
this feeling gathered in and bound, and compressed—and when 
thus prepared, electrified by the ‘omnipotence of sympathy’ 
which constitutes the nation’s power and spirit. This is its 
origin—Thus is it created. 

But though this power is of man, yet it is unlimited. It is 
universal. Not a being breathes who is not swayed by it. It 
is, too, fearful in its might. Not a nation exists which can 
brave its energy. The impress is grooved in upon man and 
man’s progress as if with an iron hand. Elemental power, in- 
deed is its true type. [It may sustain and invigorate, or in 
tempest and whirlwind rend and destroy. Enlightened, wise- 
ly tempered and well directed, the spirit, the energy of a na- 
tion is a blessing. But enflamed, torn with passion—darken- 
ed—convulsed—it is a curse. Either may be ours. Let its 
action be what it may—a blessing or a curse—the choice is 
ours; and that choice we must make. As well might we en- 
deavour to wrest the earth from its axis as seek toescape. We 
may not, therefore, be ignorant of our position. We dare not 
be blind to our responsibility. May it be met as becomes a 
free and generous people ! 

The influence of the nation has been good. To this cause 
we attribute all the higher privileges we enjoy. The spirit of 
liberty existed, it is true, before we were. It burned in many 
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a noble bosom. It came upon far sighted and bold minds, as 
the filling breeze upon the sick and faint. It revived. It in- 
vigorated. It expanded. It was, indeed rich in golden dreams, 
and glad anticipations, and all the deeper joys which anticipa- 
tion awakens. Yet though it was thus strong and full and 
buoyant, it wanted direction, system, education. It was only 
the spirit of liberty that was felt. That man was born free— 
that he could govern himself—was believed. But how it was 
to be done, was untaught. This was the difficulty ; and so 
great -was it thought—that truth itself was ridiculed, opposed 
—scouted at, by the stronger and abler minds of the world. 
We established it. Let other people, then, boast of battle 
and victory and art and civilization, and all the grandeur 
which they create;—-it is the joy of our young nation that we 
have realized a truth second alone to the solemn revelation of 
God to man. It flashed upon the world with a startling light. 
It penetrated far and wide, dissipating doubt, and distrust and 
darkness. Itis progressing now, and be our fate what it may, 
we are assured,—we know that it will triumph. This is the 
benefit we have conferred upon man. It is our glory. 

Upon us the establishment of this truth was electrical—it 
filled us with enthusiasm. It fired us with an intenser sympa- 
thy for man. We were eager, zealous, active, in all that re- 
lated to liberty. We were its honest advocates. We vene- 
rated the men who fought for it. We venerated the Union 
which was established to perpetuate it. The spirit of the re- 
volution was upon us. We bowed before its influences. We 
were subdued by them. The gala day testified to our devo- 
tion. The sacredness with which we regarded our Union 
proved its purity. Thus it was with us. But is it sonow? 
Alas, itis not. The spirit of the past is departing. It is no 
longer pollution to tamper with its mighty names. It is no 
longer treason to calculate the value of the Union. We are 
awe-struck no longer at the greatness of our Revolution. We 
are no longer filled with wonder at the mighty truths which it 
developed. Itis clear, then, that the nation is commencing a 
new era. It isstarting, as it were, afresh,—cut off from the 
influences of the past—and creating others upon which it is to 
live. Arethey as pure? Will they act upon us with so gen- 
erous a spirit? Can they ennoble posterity as we have been 
ennobled? It is a fearful question. We are now to prove 
ourselves. Weare now to give to the world brighter convic- 
tions of the great truth we have established, or to dim and 
darken it by our folly and baseness. 

We have said that the nation’s influence has been good. 
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We wish we could add that it is so now. But we cannot; for 
it does not exercise an elevated influence. As a nation we 
were always enterprising. It is our characteristic that we 
would do more, and dare as much for our advancement as any 
other people. Yet there was, in past days, a moderation—a 
reasonableness in our views——which was alike our safeguard 
and our honor. Competence, indeed was our greataim. For 
that we toiled. It is sono longer. The pursuit of wealth is 
now a passion. For it is our spirit—our energy is mainly ex- 
erted. All restraint, indeed, is thrown aside, and a greedy— 
grasping disposition—a fierce and fevered struggle for gain, is 
beginning to distinguish our people. We are taught to regard 
wealth as an end—and the proud spirit of freemen is forced to 
bow before its power. Let us not be mistaken. We care 
nothing about the wealth which citizens accumulate, in itself. 
We would give them the power of Midas, could we bestow 
upon them the richer spirit of Howard. But what alarms us 
—what makes us tremble is to see Mind yielding its high pre- 
tension to senseless matter—the soul cringing and fawning to 
wealth, and toiling for it to its own ruin—the man forgetting 
that he is the likeness of God, and sinking to a slavish—brutal 
level. We dread this spirit. We dread avarice in all its pha- 
zes, when we know its power; when we see how it gathers 
the intellect within its own frozen and icy circle, how it clamps 
itself around head and heart, corroding whatever it touches, 
and deadening every thing with its own dull and narrow spi- 
rit. Let it become the habit of a nation, and it will under- 
mine virtue, sap integrity, weaken sentiment, destroy every 
nobler impulse. We would do well, therefore, to hear and 
heed the warning voice which is now borne upon every breeze. 
Then indeed would the nation’s calamity prove the nation’s 
blessing, and our country be rescued from a sin which is doing 
so much to lower its intellect, and lessen its worth. We pray 
for this result. 

Nor does the nation’s influence sustain a pure morality. 
What is right, is not with us the main question. We look to 
policy —expediency. It is strange to witness the general 
want of candor and directness which prevails. Let the com- 
mercial spirit of the nation be the test. And what is its prin- 
ciple? Itis to pay punctually. This is its Decalogue. There 
are thousands of youth engaged in merchandizing. Yet in 
barter and traffic, how few habitually speak the truth. How 
few are candid—open—fair. Yet deception is not censured. 
It is not frowned upon by the public. It is regarded rather as 
a proof of skill—capability—talent. Thus it is, too, in Poli- 
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tics. Here fraud, falsehood, are nothing. The man of honor 
does that openly on election days, which he would scorn on 
other occasions. He performs acts for political ends which if 
done by hls child in business matters would break his heart. 
But the voice of censure is not heard. He bears still the pa- 
triot’s name, and his integrity is still untainted. Yet the com- 
mercial spirit is the strong spirit, and the political interest, the 
strong interest of the nation ! 

_No wonder then that there is such recklessness in all things. 
No wonder that we are wanting in that reverence for age, that 
regard for virtue—that trust in wisdom—that awe of life, 
which mark the pure and virtuous. Nor can it be otherwise 
while we are taught to consider wealth or office as every 
thing—as the end to be obtained, fairly if we can—foully if we 
must. ‘To remedy these evils, we must resolve commercially 
and politically, to do what is right ;-—-to build our success, not 
upon tact or cunning, but upon merit—upon honesty—upon 
open and manly conduct. Thus only can the nation sustain 
a pure morality. 

To the cause of liberty we are pledged. Yet we are not 
true toit. The nation is not loyal to its trust. Liberty though 
a common theme, and a common boast, is not understood. We 
stand but in its twi-light. Its brighter day is yet to glare upon 
us. It is regarded as something existing not within but with- 
out—as dependant not upon our own pure hearts, and honest 
hands, but upon the institutions of the land. As though liberty 
could be secured by lettered parchment alone. As though the 
force itself and not the spirit of man, made it consecrate. Our 
institutions are powerful. We have faith in them. We know 
their strength. They are our outer wall of defence. But 
what are walls without soldiery? What is any defence with- 
out strength of spirit? This is every thing; and it is the spirit’ 
of the people which makes those institutions strong. It is their 
life. Let it centre against them, and they fall. To rely upon 
them, then, and not upon the spirit of the people, is wrong. 
It isa fatal error, and we would war against it. We wot 
war, indeed against any disposition which bids us rely upon 
any power save the power within: for it leaves to rulers a wide 
discretion. It concentrates authority in the few. It takes 
away from man his individuality. It leads to abuse, generates 
corruption, enervates mind and robs it ofits freedom. Names 
are nothing. Let tyranny exist in a republic, and what 
avails the phraze under which it is cloaked? Golden fetters 
would grate as harshly upon a freeman’s ear, as the clanking 
of an iron chain. Let us not, then, rely upon our name or our 
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institutions. What is it which secures success ? What is it 
which advances man? It is toil. It isenergy. This is ne- 
cessary; and no people can be great, or pure, or free, who do 
not rely upon their own effort, perseverance, zeal, for their 
own safety. Heaven, indeed, can only be won by warfare. 
Let us not dream of enjoying earth’s richest boon without it. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 
—o o0-—- 


Art. 14.—ON THE USE OF THE WORD ‘PIOUS.’ 


The word ‘Pious’ is strangely applied by many persons: and, 
if we may judge from their way of talking, it would indicate 
something of their religious views. Perhaps it were difficult 
to say what these persons mean precisely by the epithet 
‘Pious.’ It is one of those numerous technicalities—one of 
those trite, common-place phrases from the common. theologi- 
cal vocabulary, which, like other worn-out and unscriptural 
phrases, they apply as they choose. A word, originally ex- 
pressive of one specific trait, has, of late years, been set down 
as describing and comprehending in five letters the whole reli- 
gious character. And yet I might describe a religious char- 
acter tosome of my Orthodox friends, according to the very 
spirit and language of scripture, and not feel sure after I had 
drawn the portrait, that they would say the original was 
‘Pious.’ I might take some of the holy men of old, men who 
walked with God in fear and holiness, and describe them with 
their names changed, and I much doubt whether in the view of 
my friends, they would altogether answer their notion of 
‘Pious’ men. Nay, I believe—and I say it with reverence and 
charity, but at the same time with sober reflection—I believe 
the character of the Saviour himself, as it is presented to us by 
his biographers, would hardly fill the idea which some persons 
entertain of a strictly ‘Pious’ christian. 

Talking with a friend, one day, on one of our steam boats, 
of a gentleman on board with whom I had become slightly ac- 
quainted on our journey, and saying that ‘he seemed to be a 
very good man’--my friend immediately interrupted me with 
the question—“Is he Pious?”—Now I do not say that he was, 
or that he was not a religious, or if you like it better, a ‘Pious’ 
man: I have not the means of determining—I do not know his 
character. He may bea better or a worse man than I sup- 
posed him to be. I do not dare to pass judgment upon a 
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brother, merely from a few days’ slight acquaintance. I must 
have frequent opportunities of looking into him, amidst events 
and circumstances, where he would be obliged to shew his cha- 
racter before I could presume to give my final opinion of him. 

] presume my friend meant, ‘Is he a religious man—or does 
he conform to my notions of a religious man?” But why use 
a term denoting a part of the religious character? Are there 
not other elements in a religious character besides Piety? Are 
not strict purity and morality of life, anda benevolent disposi- 
tion, also, elements of the christian character? Is not the du- 
ty of visiting the fatherless and the widows, and keeping our- 
self unspotted from the world, as much inculcated by Christ, 
as prayer and spiritual meditations? Are we not commanded 
to love man as well as God? Or, does the word Piety include 
all virtues? Does it mean Perfection ? 

I was in a company a short time since, in which the charac- 
terand untimely end of the unfortunate Dr. Dodd were dis- 
cussed. One lady of my acquaintance insisted that the Dr. 
was, notwithstanding his notorious course, ‘a pious man.’ 
What she meant precisely, it is not so easy tosay. Evidently, 
to her mind, his “piety” was something which in a manner 
counterbalanced his weaknesses and vices; something which 
saved him, and sped him regenerated and sanctified over life’s 
last boundary, into the world of spirits. 

What we want, is to see some better, more specific and 
scriptural phrase substituted in the room of this ambiguous 
word, ‘Pious,’ as standing for the whole religious character. 
In the view of many, it would seem that it was this virtue, by 
eminence, and not charity, which ‘covereth the multitude of 
sins;’ that if a man is only “Pious,” he is forever safe—he is 
regenerate—whereas this virtue, as others think, should be re- 
garded as forming only one branch of the christian character, 
and not the whole. C. P. C. 


IO O0— 


Truth and reason, though they work slowly, work surely. 
An abuse or an error, after having been a thousand times con- 
futed or exposed, at last totters and falls, abandoned by its de- 
fenders; and then 


“One spell upon the minds of men, 
Breaks, never to unite again.” 


NORTON . 
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Art. 15—LIBERALITY TOO OFTEN LAXITY. 


It is an undeniable fact, that the most narrow and unspiri- 
tual creeds have had the most numerous and most zealous fol- 
lowers, and thatin proportion as these creeds become more 
liberal and spiritual, the zeal of their followers tends to laxity 
and indifference. 

The degraded Hindoo complies more strictly with the requi- 
sitions of his religion, and sacrifices more to it, than the more 
rational Mahometan to his. The Mahometan obeys the law 
of his religion more faithfully, than the Jew obeys the com- 
mands of his purer faith. The Jew obeys the ceremonial law 
more strictly, than the Christian follows the spiritual law of 
Christ. The Catholic Christian conforms more strictly with 
the ordinances of his own peculiar Church, than the free Pro- 
testant conforms to his own freer faith. The austere Calvinis- 
tic Protestant, is more carefully attentive to what he deems to 
be his religious duties, than his more liberal brother Protes- 
tant, the Unitarian for instance, is to his more liberal doctrine. 
And thus it appears, that as men have been free from narrow 
dogmas and arbitrary restraint, they have tended to abuse 
their privileges, and to make their liberty a cloak for licen- 
tiousness. 

Now why is this?) Why is it that men are not more zeal- 
ous, according as their faith is freerand purer? Why is libe- 
rality so often but another name for laxity ? 

The answer is apparent. Liberality is too often attended 
with laxity, not because liberal opinions are a pernicious de- 
parture from God’s truth, as the Calvinistic asserts, but be- 
cause, according as our faith is more liberal and spiritual, the 
more elevated and arduous are its duties, and the greater is the 
temptation to explain them away by vain excuses and subtle 
reasonings. If l can make a man believe, that his salvation 
depends upon some outward tangibie observances, I shall be 
much more likely to secure him, as an earnest follower, than 
if I persuade him, that salvation depends upon the purity of 
his spirit, and a faithful discharge of his duties. It is a far ea- 
sier thing to induce the degraded Indian to believe, that his 
favor with his God depends upon his swinging to and fro for 
hours, suspended by an iron hook in his back, than to persuade 
him, that the smile of the Deity is given to those, who worship 
him in spirit and obey his laws: and moreover, it is a far easier 
thing to swing half a day with a hook in one’s back, than to 
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keep the spirit holy in the sight of God, and to obey his moral 
laws. 

It is surely true, that Protestants are more prone to laxity 
of worship, than Catholics are. But does this prove Protest- 
antism less true than Catholicism? Surely not—For if so, the 
religion of the Hindoo is nearer the truth than either, since 
.the Hindoo is more strictly and superstitiouslv attached to the 
minute observance of his faith, than Christians, whether Ca- 
tholic or Protestant are to theirs. ‘The excessive zeal of the 
Catholic comes, in most cases, from the more sensual nature of 
his religion, and from the definiteness and externality of its re- 
quirements. It says to its followers: “Do this and do not 
that”—“make so many crosses, say so many and such prayers, 
and you will be a true member of the one holy Church of 
Christ, and your salvation will be secure.” The Protestant 
Church does not so dictate to its disciples. It holds up to 
them the moral Jaw and the spiritual faith: it leaves to the in- 
dividual the right of judgment in matters of faith, and thus 
while it calls him to a nobler and more arduous Christian life, 
it yet gives him the opportunity to abuse, if he will, this lib- 
erty, and make itan occasion of licentiousness. Hence it is, 
that there is less fervor of doctrine in the Protestant Church, 
than in the Catholic: and hence at the same time, the devotion 
of the Protestant Church, what there is of it, is purer and 
more acceptable to him, who bids us worship in spirit and 
truth, than the more formal devotion of the Catholic Church. 

A like parallel may be instituted between the rigid Protes- 
tant and the liberal one—the Calvinist for instance, and the 
Unitarian. The Calvinist is apt to be more zealous in the du- 
ties of his faith, than the more liberal Christian generally is, 
who has purer ideas of duty and more spiritual notions of faith. 
He who believes, that the blood of Christ literally cleanses the 
elect from sin, and that he himself is one of the elect, will 
prize his Christian prerogative more highly, than the more li- 
beral mind, who has no such ideas of such an exclusive prerog- 
ative. Moreover, if he believes, that, by a bible or a word in 
season, he can save his fellow creature from endless hell of 
physical torture, he will be probably a more zealous preacher, 
than he, who thinks, that sin is the only hell, and that God 
will not, in his love, ever take from sin the possibility of re- 
pentance and reconciliation. 

We are willing to allow candidly, that the Orthodox are 
more zealous than the Unitarians. But we must make two 
modifications. Firstly—-When we view the creeds of the two, 
we see, that the Orthodox are more lamentably deficient in 
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fidelity to their creed, than the Unitarians are to theirs. The 
Orthodox, for instance, thinks the Heathen world will be 
damned to hell-fire, unless Christian Missionaries convert 
them. Now believing this, as they profess, ought not the Or- 
thodex community to be ashamed of their apathy—is a single 
Orthodox man justifiable in indulging in a single luxury, while 
he believes, that the money spent for this luxury, might re- 
deem an lhiuman soul from endless torment, by its being devo- 
ted to the cause of missions? Instead of praising the zeal of 
the Orthodox, we ought to marvel that they have not more, 
and must either suspect their sincerity or lament their apathy. 
The Unitarian is of course bound to do as much for Christian 
Missions as the Orthodox man; but the Unitarian has not the 
same motive for it—he must be actuated by a different and 
higher motive—he must give himself to the work of self-sacri- 
fice, not because he expects to save the heathen from the wrath 
of an angry God, and from a hell of fire and brimstone, but 
because he recognizes in man the elements of a Divine nature, 
and would lift him up by spiritual ministrations, to the true 
dignity and purity of his heaven-born nature. Considering 
what the creed of the Orthodox is, we ought rather to con- 
demn their apathy, than to admire the superiority of their zeal 
over the Unitarians. 

But we must remember, secondly, that when the liberal 
Christian truly is zealous, his is the noblest kind of zeal, it is 
not alloyed by bigotry or fanaticism, or superstition. If he is 
as faithful to his more spiritual religion, as the Calvinist is to 
his more formal and austere faith, he will offer a much more 
acceptable and happy worship, then his Calvinistic brother, 
who so distorts and darkens the glory of the Christian system. 

In the fact, then, that the more religion is freed from error 
and superstition, the higher its standard of duty becomes—in 
this fact, we may see the reason of the sad abuse of religious 
liberty, which the Church so mourns; and while we see the 
reason of the abuse, we also see what a glorious privilege, 
what a heavenly crown is theirs, who make the right use of 
their spiritual freedom, and act out the liberal spirit of Chris 
tianity in a manner worthy of those, who have been called the 
sons of God, and blessed with the liberty with which Christ 
has made us free. 

What is the remedy of this abuse of freedom? Shall we call 
religious liberty a curse, because of the dangers it brings with 
it—shall we forbid free thought, because free thinking has led 
many to scepticism? Shall we go back to the superstitious 
ritual of the Cathplic Church, because the Catholic will go the 
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confessional or kneel to his patron saint more faithfully than 
the Protestant will read his bible or pray to him, who seeth in 
secret? Shall we throw ourselves into the arms of the spiri- 
tual despot because in times past the pe@ple have more fondly 
obeyed such despots of the soul, than they are willing to obey 
the Saviour’s words, or to follow the teachings of those minis- 
ters, whom their own free choice has appointed? Many res- 
pond yea to these enquiries, both in the New and Old World. 
We say nay. The day of freedom has come. It is idle to seek 
to roll back the tide of progress. We must have a free reli- 
gion, or we will have none. The day of Judaism is passed 
away, and with it, Catholicism and Calvinism (both being 
forms of Judaism,) must pass away. Christ has passed within 
the veil of the temple, and revealed to us the truth, and. de- 
clared the human soul the fit sanctuary of the Holy Spirit. 
Having caught a glimpse of the kingdom of Heaven, men will 
not be content to submit to the beggarly elements of the law. 
The light of the world has come. oo have long shut out the 
beams of that light, and shrouded themselves in a night of mo- 
ral darkness. But that night is spent—the day is at hand. 
Let us therefore put off the hidden works of darkness and walk 
as children of the light. 

We call ourselves a free denomination of Christians. We 
should strive, that our liberty does not run into licentiousness, 
as it has too often done. While we boast of being free from 
the dominion of a priesthood, we are traitors of our privilege, 
unless we the ntore remember, that Christ has made every man 
his own priest—that in respect to Christian privileges, we are 
a chosen generation, a royal priesthood, an holy nation, a pe- 
culiar people, that we should show forth the praises of him, 
who hath called us out of darkness unto his marvellous light. 
While we boast of being free from all creeds of man’s decree, 
we are false to ourselves, unless we strive all the more ear- 
nestly to learn the truth which the God of nature and of Jesus 
Christ has manifested. While we boast of being free from 
slavish submission to the dead letter of any book, we abuse 
our liberty, unless we strive the more to imbibe and manifest 
the living spirit of God’s word. While we are happy in being 
free from such service to a rational religion, we are false to our 
liberty, unless we endeavor the more fully to appreciate the 
power of true religion, and render true homage to God, by 
walking in love to man, faith in the spiritual world, heart 
worship to the father of our spirits, sacrifice of all base 
passions before the altar of the righteous one. This is liber- 
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ty without laxity—that subjection which is perfect free- 
dom. 


“This, this is freedom, such as angels use, , 
And kindred to the liberty of God.” S. O. 


—0O HO 


Art. 16—LETTER FROM BUFFALO. 


BUFFALO, JULY 4, 1337. 


My Dear Sir:—The spirit of Independence is not rife with 
us to-day. Our Fire Companies have been out and formed a 
procession, and had an Oration, and appeared finely; but gene- 
rally, our business-men are too much cramped by the pressure 
to feel free. M y thoughts have turned to the religious institu- 
tions and concerns of our country—and my attention has 
fixed upon what I have often before observed, the want of har- 
mony between our religious and civil institutions. . In civil 
affairs, our people have been jealous of any coercion; they 
would have every bond broken; but they have patiently en- 
dured domination, restraint, and deprivation of rights in reli- 
gious concerns. Itis a remarkable fact, that among the va- 
rieties of our religious institutions, those the least liberal are 
embraced by the greatest numbers. Observe for instance, the 
constitution of the Methodist Church, with its class leaders, 
Stewards, Elders, Ruling Elders, and Bishops; step rising above 
step, by which the liberties of the people are carried up out 
of their sight, and they must believe what is prescribed to 
them; they must pay their money into a general treasury, and 
hear such a preacher as may be sent to them year after year. 
It might be supposed that such a church government would 
not be tolerated by a people who are radically republican, but 
it has not only been tolerated, but received with peculiar fa- 
vour. In like manner, I might refer to the organization of the 
Episcopal and Presbyterian Churches; the one with its hier- 
orchy of Deacons, Priests and Bishops, and the other with its 
Presbyteries, Synods and General Assemblies; by which res- 
pectively every thing is determined and ordered—by which 
the truth is examined, measured and defined—and by which 
the doors of admission are opened or shut. I would not speak 
severely concerning the Constitution of those churches, for I 
know there are many true disciples of Christ among their 
numbers; but I must speak my conviction that they have not 
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within them the liberty of Christ. Creeds are handed down 
from the upper stories of authority, and the people with un- 
doubting subserviency, must look up and receive them, or else 
never be admitted within the sacred enclosures of religion; or 
if admitted, be expelled by sovereign decree. 

How are we to account for the existence of such religious 
organizations in this country?’ Why have they been contin- 
ued? And what has made them popular with so large a por- 
tion of our community? Is it true, that though men love to 
talk about being free, and to think themselves such, yet that 
they love to be led? And is it true, that rather than take 
upon themselves the trouble of self-direction, they will sub- 
mit to imperative dictation, and to the infringement of their 
rights? [am amazed to see people who are so jealous of the 
assumption of authority by civil rulers, so tame and patient, 
while the fundamental principles of religious liberty are viola- 
ted. I know a gentleman who is a most zealous Republican, 
but the other day in conversation upon christianity, “Oh,” said 
he, “I don’t know about these things—I take care of the poli- 
tics, and leave religion to my wife and the Ministers.” What 
miserable coxcombry is this! But there is an abundance of the 
same quality in our community. In religion, the multitude 
prefer to be led, rather than take the trouble to examine for 
themselves, and walk in the light of their own reason, and in 
the enjoyment of their own liberty. ButI hope this multitude 
is daily diminishing; the leading strings of the church, I trust, 
are nearly worn out, and the people will soon break loose. It 
enfeebles men to be bound. 

My Brother, may we not say, without presumption, that we 
are labouring in the cause of liberty? We advocate congre- 


gationalism; that is, we would have every congregation of 


christians free, and entirely independent; subject neither to 
Bishops nor General Assemblies; at liberty to elect their own 
Ministers, and pay them, and to manage all their aflairs. We 
suppose that councils may be called to solemnize ordinations, 
and to give advice in difficult affairs, but all power remains in 
the body of the congregation. Each congregation may, if it 
pleases, ordain its own Ministers, and in all its religious con- 
cerns, act entirely independent. And each individual is free ; 
no congregation has a right to thrust a creed into the faces of 
its members, or administer censure upon them for their reli- 
gious opinions. Each individual, with his bible, is to be left 
to determine what it teaches. The right of private judgment 
is never to be violated either directly or indirectly. We think 
ours is the scriptural, the rational, and the best ground. We 
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can look at our opinions and church usages on the fourth of 
July, and not blush. And when we are told that liberty is the 
parent of dissentions, we can deny it, and point to facts to 
show that love and unity dwell with true liberty. We have 
among us no established measure of faith, by which to secure 
unity of opinion. Every man thinks as he pleases—and what 
is the consequence? I doubt whether there is less discord in 
any branch of the church than in our denomination. We live 
as brethren, and love each other all the better for not being 
bound together by long written creeds, or overawed by hierar- 
chal authority. We find no difficulty in believing that a man 
may be a good man, and worthy of christian fellowship, though 
his opinions are not precisely like our own. I had intended 
to speak of the present spectacle of the Presbyterian Church, 
cut in twain by the very cord which bound it together. I 
may speak further upon this topic. 


Yours truly, G. W. H. 


—0O 20— 
Art. 17—THE “ACTS” AND THE TRINITY. 


The Book of the “Acts of the Apostles,” if considered in a 
doctrinal point of view, is the most important book in the New 
Testament, because, from the nature of that book, it must be 
presumed to contain all the important doctrines of Christianity. 
It is a compendious history of the ministry of several of the 
Apostles, that is, of their travels, their Jabours, and especially 
of their preaching. It contains the first address made by them 
to the Jews, when they entered upon their office as ministers 
of Christ, and their addresses upon many subsequent occasions 
to the multitudes which assembled to hear what the new doc- 
trine might be. The express object of these addresses, or at 
least of many of them, was to make known and explain the 
Christian religion, and the character and nature of its founder, 
to those who were ignorant concerning them. ‘Jesus Christ” 
was the subject of every Sermon ~s every conversation.— 


The Apostles spoke boldly of him, evidently declaring their 
whole faith. They spoke plainly of his ignominious death, and 
with equal plainness of his subsequent exaltation. They spoke 
of him as he was when on earth, and as he is,in heaven. We 
find no sign of fear, no trace of an equivocating or time-serv- 
ing spiritin any thing which they said. They spoke that 
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‘which it was given them to speak in the same hour.” The 
conclusion is therefore irresistible, that whatever the Apostles 
believed Jesus Christ to be, we shall find a full statement of their 
belief in the book of Acts. And especially is it true, that if 
they believed him to be the Almighty God, we shall find this 
belief fully and plainly declared—First, because their natural 
feelings would have induced them to speak of their master in 
the most exalted terms possible; and Secondly, because the 
doctrine would be entirely new, as ali scholars admit, to both 
Jew and Gentile. 

Now, “To the Law and the Testimony.” Setting aside in- 
genious arguments of inference, we challenge the Trinitarian 
to point to one distinct declaration of the Deity of Christ, in 
the addresses recorded in the Acts of the Apostles; if the Apos- 
tles believed the doctrine, we ask, in which of their discourses 
did they say so? Paul said nothing of it, Peter said nothing 
of it. Itrequires ingenuity to make their language seem at all 
consistent with the doctrine, which, if true, ought to have been 
the burden of their preaching. We shall be glad if any of our 
“Orthodox” brethren will favor us with an explanation of this 


enigma. Our pages are open to communications upon this 
subject. W. G. E. 


1 o0— 
Art. 18.—ORTHODOX THEOLOGIANS. 


What shall we say of a cause which is defended by such ar- 
cuments as the following? 

‘Paul has himself addressed not the Romans only, but the 
Philippians, under the title of the servant of Jesus Christ, and 
to Titus he commences his epistle by the name of “Paul, a ser- 
vant of God;”—These terms are therefore synonymous.” 

Again: “Paul having continued, by the space of two years, 
daily disputing in the school of one Tyrannus, “all they which 
dwelt in Asia heard the word of the Lord Jesus, both Jews 
and Greeks,—Acts, 19: 10. And having manifested that God 
bore witness to that which he testified by special miracles 
wrought by his hands, “fear fell on them all, and the name of 
the Lord Jesus was magnified. Many of them also which 
used curious arts, brought their books together, and burned 
them before al] men: and they counted the price of them, and 





*“But when they deliver you up, take no thought how or what ye shall speak; 
Matr. X. 19. 


for it shall be given you in that same hour what ye shall speak.” 
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found it fifty thousand pieces of silver. So mightily grew the 


; word of God, and prevailed—Acts, 19:17, 18. But it was the 
i word of the Lord Jesus which they had heard; therefore it was 
; his word that grew and prevailed; his name is therefore 
1 worthily magnified, being one with the Father, God.” Burch 


on the Trinity. 
The above are fair specimens of a whole book, written by a 
man ofa great deal of learning. Fifty or an hundred argu- 
; ments of precisely the same sort ign be collected from it. 
They remind us of the argument used by one of the old Ortho- 
dox theologians, derived from the words, “my heart is inditing 
a good matter—Psalms 45: 1, which were considered to be an 
explicit declaration of the doctrine of the Trinity? How we 
leave the reader to guess. 

Or look at this, from another writer, Wm. Jones, M. A. F. 
R. S. “on the Catholic Doctrine of the Trinity:” 

Jno. 3:29. He that hath the bride, is the bridegroom, (mea- 
ning Christ.) But according to the Prophet, 

Isa. 54:5. Thy maker is thy husband, the Lord of Hosts is 
his name. 

If the learned of the 19th century can use such arguments 
as these, we ought not to wonder that the unlearned have so 
long remained under a delusion. ‘When the blind lead the 
blind, both fall into the ditch.” W. G. E. 


—1o 20— 
Art. 19—LINES, 


Suggested by Salvator Rosa’s picture of the Prodigal Son. 


pet 








He kneels in the far wilderness— 

‘That deep-repenting man ; upon his cheek, 

So lately ruddant with the hurried flush 

Of reckless youth, and midnight revelry 

When the wine sparkled in the golden cup, 

With dulcet harmonies that strove to hush 

The earnest pleadings of that one still voice 

That called so mournfully from the prisoned soul— 
Upon that cheek that laughed at sorrow once, 

See haggard famine—ghastly, wild and pale! 

His tattered garments negligently thrown 

Upon his shrunken limbs ;—But he heeds not 
This outward wretchedness. It is the soul 

That suffers : tis his soul that brings him thus 
Prostrate upon his knees with face upturned 

To the wide firmament—which lends the strong 
Expression to that pallid countenance, 

With various agitation painted—Yes, ‘ 
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He kneels—beneath a sky of summer noon, 
A few o’ershadowing trees above his head, 
Scarce stirring to the breeze, but listening 
As if to catch the meaning of a prayer 
‘That ne’er went up before in their still shade. 
He kneels—among the quiet herds and flocks 
That clustering recline or stand around— 
How innocent, how calm, how passionless 
In their repose of vacant thoughtlessness. 
Ah, well the master knew thus to pourtray 
The silent but instructive contrast. Well 
He knew to paint the workings of a soul; 
That feels its unquenched embers glow anew 
Through the deep smothering of long years of sin. 
Speechless repentance ebbing through the heart 
Wave after wave of bitter, bitter feeling! 
How different 
That fallen spirit struggling thus in prayer ;— 
Remorse—repentance—supplication deep— 
All the intensity of soul 
Thus rushing back upon his stricken heart— 
How different from the deep tranquillity 
Of beings into whose simple frames no powers 
Akin to the Divinity are breathed ! 
O there are eloquent lessons written there, 
In that impressive picture you may see 
‘The power and the weakness of the soul ! 
He who hath lived in rioting and sin 
Is now a prostrate and repentant man: 
And as you gaze upon that pallid face, 
That upraised eye and those half-parted lips, 
You seem to hear the humbled sinner’s prayer, 
“I will arise and go unto my Father 
And say unto him, Father, | have sinned 
Against yon heaven so pure, and in thy sight, 
And am not worthy to be called thy son !” C.P. C. 
—— ae 
LITERARY NOTICES. 
—— 
The Western Academician and Journal of Education and Science.— 


Edited by John W. Picket, and aided by the College of Teachers. 
Cincinnati. 








This Journal was commenced last March, and five numbers have already reached 
us; and so far as we may judge from a partial reading, we th.nk it well worthy of 
support. Indeed the names of some of its contributors are a sufficient warrant to 
the public that it will be well conducted. We most heartily welcome any such 
undertaking which promises to further the cause of Education, and raise the 
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Teacher to his true rank as a Ruler among this great people. Perhaps when this 
shall come to be looked upon in its true light, and it shall be found that he is the 
real sovereign who has sway over the young Hearts and Minds which are growing 
up under his care—perhaps then even a political jealousy will persuade us to give 
up that poor economy which would provide liberally for every thing sooner than 
for the instruction of youth. Honor and a competence must be attached to this 
profession, or we must expect to be deprived of the assistance of many noble spir- 
its who would engage in it gladly, if the necessity of “getting a living” did not 
drive them to something else. There are many who regard the subject of Educa- 
tion as not only worn, but worn-out; and they will look with unfavourable eye upon 
any new Journal of this sort. But this seems to us unjust and somewhat superfi- 
cial. It is true that so many “theories” have been broached, as to throw an air of 
quackery over the subject; and then there have been so many “vain repetitions” 
from mouth to mouth, and changes rung again and again upon the “importance of 
Education,” that one is tempted to fancy it all ‘‘words, words, words.” So it may 
have been. And yet who, with open eyes, will say that we have learned quite 
enough on this subject—that our schools and colleges are as perfect as they can be 
—or that the people in general have any thing like a full understanding of the va- 
lue of instruction? Now if it be granted that much light may yet be shed upon 
these themes, there seems no good reason why it should not be dispensed in that 
way which the fashion of these times has adopted—i. e. by the periodical press. 
Whatever objections we may have to the increase of literary journals, many of 
these objections, when applied to a particular case, should give way before the 
fact, that such is the established mode of reaching the common mind. Enough as 
to the expediency of issuing the Journal. One feature we have liked in it is, its 
respect for antiquity. It does not despise the going back to hear what our fathers 
have said—a rare condescension in these days. Even Plato is allowed to come 
forward and speak to us of the nineteenth century !—doubtless much to the marvel 
(if not scorn) of some, who are forever crying out, “Nous avons change’ tout 
cela.” It is gratifying to find an instance, where men are not deterred by the charge 
of pedantry from acknowledging the worth that is in the ancients and the classics. 
It must not be supposed, however, that this Journal has any thing like a blind rev- 
erence for the past. The Editor wellsays: “The present times are to us who live 
in them, of infinitely more consequence than the past or the future, and no effort 
should be spared to adorn and improve them to the utmost limit.” 

We sincerely hope this Journal will find encouragement in the West. It is, so 
far as we know, the first thing of the kind that has been undertaken here, and we 
trust sufficient interest is felt inthe Education of this Western Valley to give it 
ample support. It has seemed to us while reading it that it would be more attrac- 
tive to most persons, if greater variety were introduced, and something of the dry 
and scholastic manner of treating subjects were to be avoided. 

W. S. 


WALKER’S “INTRODUCTION TO AMERICAN LAW,” has been re- 
ceived, and a notice of it was prepared for this Number; but we are obliged to 
postpone it till our next. 
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WESTERN MESSENGER AND ABOLITIONISM. 


Those who have taken the 
trouble to notice the course 
pursued by the Western Mes- 
senger with regard to the sub- 
ject of slavery, must have per- 
ceived that we have not shrunk 
from expressing our opinions 
upon it, nor from allowing oth- 
ers who differed from us to ex- 
press theirs. We have freely, 
plainly,and repeatedly express- 
ed our own convictions of the 
evils of slavery, although we 
have not been convinced that 
the abolitionists were taking 
the right way to remove them. 
It was therefore with some sur- 
prise, that we read the follow- 
ing letters from two esteemed 
friends in Cincinnati, holding 
the abolition doctrines: 


Cincinnati, Jory 18, 1837. 
Dear Sir: 

Finding that the 2d year of the 
Western Messenger is now brought to a 
close, it is with sincere regret that I feel 
constrained from a sense of duty to with- 
draw my name as a subscriber. 

I feel ashamed and mortified that a 
professed advocate of ‘broad and gene- 
rous views of Christianity’”—and which 
I freely avow I consider such—“calcu- 
lated to unite the hands and hearts of 
those now widely separated by sectarian 
barriers, in building up that Temple of 
Peace and Love, which has but one foun- 
dation, even Jesus Christ’—should be 
chargeable with such glaring inconsis- 


tency, as to support a system built upon 
a flagrant violation of that Law of Love 
—vindicate the acknowledged oppressor 
against the oppressed—set up a barrier 
to the diffusion of that spirit of Peace— 
and shut out farther investigation—be- 
cause the long continuance of anti- 
christian and wicked practices has sanc- 
tioned them in the misled estimation of 
— opinion. 
prefer, therefore, to contribute my 

sanction and support (small tho’ it 1s) to 
such measures as are calculated to en- 
sure in practice those professions. 

I subscribe, with much deserved res- 
pect, yours, .M. 





Cincinnati, Jury 19, 1837. 
Dear Sir: 

As I concur fully in the senti- 
ments and views expressed within by 
Mr. M , I would also wish to discon- 
tinue my further subscription to the Mes- 
senger. 

I think the question of Slavery is now 
fairly before the world, and most espe- 
cially before this nation—and that all 
those who profess any regard for Chris- 
tianity and good order, and particularly 
those who undertake to lead the public 
mind in religion and morals, are guilty of 
a neglect of duty if they do not speak 
plainly in opposition to it—they should 
not remain neutral—and still less should 
they shew any leaning towards the side 
of the supporters of such abominable ini- 
quity. Yours, very wr, 





If our friends had satisfied 
themselves with discontinuing 
their papers without giving 


their reasons, or said that they . 


were tired of it, could not af- 
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ford to pay for it, &c. &c., we 
should not have had a word to 
say——but inasmuch as the rea- 
sons given contain strong and 
as we think unfounded charges 
against our editorial course, 
we feel bound to notice them. 
We are accused then of 
“claring inconsistency,” in Ist, 
supporting the system of slave- 
ry —2d, vindicating the ack- 
nowledged oppressor against 
the oppressed—and 3d, of shut- 
ting out investigation—and we 
are also accused of going on 
the principle in this matter 
that anti-christian and wicked 
practices may be sanctioned by 
time and long continuance.— 
We beg that the following facts 
may be attended to in refer- 
ence to each of these charges: 
1. Weare charged with sup- 
porting the system of slavery. 
The following are the only 
articles which have appeared 
in our Messenger in relation to 
slavery or abolition since we 
took it. 1. An article upon 
Dr. Channing’s work on slave- 
ry, from which work we quo- 
ted thirteen pages of the strong- 
est kind. Our own remarks also 
in this article were so decided- 
ly anti-slavery, that many of 
our Northern friends were a- 
mazed that they could have 
appeared in a_ slave-holding 
State. 2. An article by J. H. 
Perkins, on Slave Education, 
in which he strongly urges 
gradual emancipation and an 
immediate preparation for it 
by education. 3. An article 
on Abolition and the General 
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Conference of the Methodist 
Church, the tendency of which 
is also in favor of the Aboli- 
tionists. 4. A letter from the 
same T. M. who now wishes 
to discontinue, in which he 
says—*I much rejoice that you 
have given such large quota- 
tions from Dr. Channing’s elo- 
quent, masterly and thrilling 
delineations of the evils of 
slavery, and the cordial man- 
ner in which, in general terms, 
you have eulogized it.” He 
then goes on to criticize me 
for not believing in immediate 
emancipation, and gives rea- 
sons to show that abolitionists 
are wholly in the right. 5.1 
ey to his argument, and 
while repeating my disgust at 
the system of slavery, proceed 
to give my reasons for not be- 
lieving in immediate emanci- 
pation. This article I suppose 
is the offensive one to the abo- 
litionists. It contains however 
nothing but argument, and ar- 
gument which I believe, can- 
not be refuted. 6. Another 
from T. M. in reply to this ar- 
ticle. We said, in publishing 
it, that the controversy had 
gone far enough, and we would 
end it, by giving him the last 
word. Although this _let- 
ter contained severe personal 
charges against ourselves, we 
published it without a reply. 
7. Another letter from T. M. 
commenting upon some re- 
marks in No. 2, by J. H. Per- 
kins. 

These seven articles are the 
principal ones which have ap- 
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peared in the Messenger on 
this subject. All of them, with 
the exception of number five, 
are decidedly anti-slavery in 
their character. Three, out of 
the seven, are written by the 
very man who now accuses us 
of supporting the system of 
slavery. So much for the first 
charge. 

2. Weare charged with vin- 
dicating the acknowledged op- 
pressor against the oppressed. 

If there be any thing utterly 
revolting to our feelings, it is 
such a course as this, and did 
we think we had been guilty 
of it, we would not write an- 
other line before we had hum- 
bled ourselves for it in dust and 
ashes. But how did we do 
this? Was it by publishing 
Dr. Channing’s terrible rebuke 
of the iniquitous slave-holder? 
Or was it by re-printing Whit- 
tier’s noble lyric on Calhoun’s 
bill of Abominations? Or was 
it by publishing T. M’s. own 
articles ? 

The only color for this 
charge is, that we gave our ho- 
nest and conscientious reasons 
for not believing in Immediate 
Emancipation. Is then every 
one who does not go the whole 
length with the Abolitionists 
to be charged with such base- 
ness as this of vindicating the 
acknowledged oppressor! Is 
there no medium between be- 
ing a champion of Abolition- 
ism and a champion of slavery? 
If any thing will justify the 
charge of fanaticism, as used 
against the Abolitionists, it is 
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such conduct as this on their 
parts. 

3. Weare charged with shut- 
ting out further investigation 
Srom the subject of slavery. 

This charge comes with an 
ill grace from aman who has 
written three-sevenths of all 
that has appeared in our Mes- 
senger on the subject — all 
whose articles have been pub- 
lished in it—and who has been 
allowed the last word in each 
controversy. Our Magazine, 
he will remember, was not es- 
tablished to support Abolition- 
ism, but for another purpose. 
He will remember that we are 
bound to consult the wishes of 
all our subscribers, and not 
give more than its due space 
to any one subject, however in- 
teresting. We think that we 
had given that space to this 
subject, and therefore were 
bound, for a time, to discon- 
tinue it. Wedo not think that 
we can, with any fairness, be 
accused of stifling this discus- 
sion. We have received many 
letters from our Southern sub- 
scribers, urging and praying us 
in the strongest terms, not to 
discuss this subject. We dis- 
regarded these requests, and 
gave what we thought a fair 
space to it. But as our work 
was not intended to be an Ab- 
olition periodical, we then end. 
ed the discussion. 

As to the other assertion of 
our friend, that our opposition 
to Immediate Emancipation is 
based on the principle that 
wicked practices may be justi- 
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fied by long continuance; if 
made by an enemy, we should 
pronounce it an unfounded 
slander. As it comes from a 
friend, we merely ask, where 
in our writings he finds the 
principle maintained ? 

We think our friend will see 
that he has acted rather has- 
tily in discontinuing the Mes- 
senger, for the reasons above 
given. The same day on which 
we received this letter, another 
was handed us by Mr. J. Al- 
bach, from the same quarter. 
We insert it below: 

Cincinnati, Jory 15, 1837. 
Dear Sir: 

I beg leave to introduce to your 
respectful regards, the bearer, Mr. J. R. 
Albach, Editor of the Western Academ- 
ician, a gentleman who is deservedly 
esteemed by those who know him;—a 
work although not strictly Theological, 
yet I feel confident will be viewed by 
you as advocating a cause upon whose 
foundations Theology must rear her su- 
perstructure, and which therefore I trust 
will commend itself to your favourable 


notice. With much esteem, 
I remain yours, 


T. M. 

After reading this letter, we 
asked Mr. Albach whether he 
meant to speak plainly in his 
Magazine in opposition to 
slavery? He told us he should 
not allow the subject to be 
even alluded to. “And yet,” 
said I, “Mr. T. M. supports 
and recommends your work ?” 
‘“‘He does,” replied he. “Here,” 
said IJ, “there is an inconsisten- 
cy. This very day, he writes 
mea letter discontinuing the 
Messenger, a work established 
to support a cause, which he 
freely avows he considers the 


cause of a broad and generous 
Christianity, because it will 
not make itself an abolition 
work. And now he recom- 
mends to me another work, es- 
tablished to support another 
good cause, but yet less an abo- 
lition work than the other. 
Why should he not encourage 
the one as well as the other? 
if he rejects the Messenger for 
not supporting abolitionism, 
why ought not I to reject the 
other work because it will not 
preach Unitarianism. He says 
to me, take the Academician, 
for though not strictly theolo- 
gical,it advocates “a cause on 
whose foundations theology 
must rear her superstructure.” 
Might not I say —Take the 
Messenger, for though not 
strictly an abolition work, it 
advocates a cause, according 
to your own confession, upon 
whose foundation abolitionism 
must rear her superstructure ? 
Or does he mean to go upon 
the principle of not encoura- 
ging any work religious, mor- 
al, literary, scientific or politi- 
cal, which does not openly ad- 
vocate immediate emancipa- 
tion? If so, and if this is the 
general spirit and practice of 
the abolitionists, in what is it 
better than that of their se- 
verest opponents? Does it not 
indicate a spirit as intolerant 
as that of the extreme South 
— which will hear no argu- 
ments but its own—which de- 
nounces all who will not come 
into its own extreme measures 
—and which, if it had the pow- 








er, would be as ready to per- 
secute those who cannot see 
with its eyes, and understand 


with its mind, as any bigot of 


any sect or party? We do not 


say that such is the spirit of 
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the whole abolition party, but 
we say such is the spirit of this 
particular act, and its tendency 
will not be to advance the 
triumphs of its cause. 

Eprror. 





From the Western Presbyterian Herald. 
UNITARIANISM. 
“When Robert Goodloe Harper visited Boston in 1816, some of 
the knowing ones there, being exceedingly desirous that his dark and 
benighted mind should be illuminated with their new sprung Light, 


got their great man Dr. Channing to talk to him. 


he thought of his system. 


I asked him what 


“I was convinced, said he, that there is 


no stopping-place between denying the Deity of Christ, and deny- 
ing the Divine inspiration of the Scriptures.” Indeed, the descend- 
ing steps from Unitarianism to the place of its final destination, is 


very regular—first a Universalist, 


next a Deist, then an Atheist.” 
S G. W. 


Noticing the above paragraph in the Herald, I addressed the 


following note to Mr. B. 


To the Editor of the Western Presbyterian Herald. 


Dear Sir—In your paper of 
the 14th, there is a short para- 
graph headed “Unitarianism,” 
from your correspondent. G. 
W. containing a little story a- 
bout R. G. Harper, to which is 
affixed the following sentence : 
“Indeed, the descending steps 
from Unitarianism to the place 
of its final destination is (are?) 
very regular—first a Universa- 
list, next a Deist, then an A- 
theist.” 

Your correspondent is doubt- 
less honest in this statement 
of the supposed progress and 
end of Unitarianism, and it is 
so trite a charge, that he prob- 
ably is hardly aware how hea- 
vy an accusation it is to bring 
against a large body of his fel- 
low citizens claiming to be 


Christians. But if he will on- 
ly imagine what his feelings 
would be in seeing the same 
charge brought against the 
church with which he is him- 
self connected, he will perceive 
that such an assertion should 
not be made by any one ex- 
cept he is able to bring some 
facts to sustain it. 

It is simply to ask him for 
such facts that I now take 
the liberty of addressing him 
through your paper, as the or- 
gan in which the assertion was 
made. Having been personal- 


ly acquainted with very many 
Unitarian societies in this coun- 
try, and somewhat read in its 
history, I cannot now remem- 
ber ever having heard of a sin- 
gle instance of the kind alluded 
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to. This may very probably 
be owing to my ignorance, but 
ifso, | wish to be enlightened. 

1 would therefore ask your 
correspondent for the specifica- 


With respect to this charge, 
however, it isa fact well known 
to all acquainted with the sta- 
tistics of Universalism, that U- 
niversalists generally go out 


tion of one authentic case of from the Calvinistic principle 


an individual, who having been 
a regular member of a Unita- 
rian church in good standing, 
became first a Universalist, 
next a Deist, lastly an atheist. 
In the support of so broad and 
sweeping an assertion, surely 
one well authenticated fact 
may be produced. 

I could easily produce more 
than one case of those who 
have passed from Calvinism 
through Universalism to Infi- 
delity. Yet I should shrink 
from the uncharitable assertion 
that Calvinism was therefore 
the half way house to Infi- 
delity. 

By publishing this note, you 
will gratify 

Yours respectfully, 
Jas. Freeman CLARKE. 
Louisville, June 14. 

This note has not yet been 
taken notice of by the Editor 
of the Herald. Perhaps he 
yet intends to do so, and the 
intervening two months have 
been occupied by 8. G. W. in 
trying to find an instance to 
support his allegation. It is 
more probable, however, that 
Mr. breckinridge does not in- 
tend to publish my call for 
facts. 1 therefore print it my- 


self, asanexample, how much 
easier it is to bring a severe 
accusation than te support it 
by facts or argument. 


of predestination and absolute 
Decrees, and find their chief 
converts among Calvinists. If 
man does nothing and God ev- 
ery thing in the work of salva- 
tion, and God is infinite love, 
it is almost a self-evident pro- 
position that no man can be 
lost. 

It is also a well known fact, 
that Ultra-Universalists (i. e. 
those who believe in no future 
punishment) are bitterly op- 
posed to Unitarian doctrines, 
and that the Unitarian idea of 
moral freedom is so entirely 
opposed to their views, that it 
is almost an impossibility fora 
Unitarian ever to pass over to 
this belief. 

Calvinists and Universalists 
look upon man as — 
passive in the hands of the Al- 
mighty. They consider sal- 
vation as something done for 
him by an outward influence. 
Unitarians believe that his own 
will takes part in the change, 
and as no man can be saved 
against his will, they cannot 
imagine the possibility of one 
who dies impenitent entering 
into a state of happiness. 

It is also a well known fact, 
that the leaders of the Infidels 
with the atheist Kneeland at 
their head, were once Calvin- 
ists of different denominations. 
These facts, one would think, 





would stop the mouth of S. G. 
W., was it not evident, from 
my note not being attended 
to, that the object of his para- 
graph was to merely produce 
a prejudice against Unitarians, 
without regard to its truth or 
its falsehood. It suited the 
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purposes of the Herald to per- 
suade its readers that Unita- 
rianism led to Universalism 
and Atheism. Whether this 
is true or not true, is a matter, 
it should seem, of quite secon- 
dary importance. 


Since we have been in Wash- 
ington, we (If mean Mr.Cranch 
und myself,) have supplied the 
pulpit of the Unitarian church. 
This Church, | amsorry to say, 
is not at present in a very pros- 
perous condition; at least, it is 
not prospering as its friends 
wish tosee it prosper. There 
are among its members a good 
many who are ready to make 
every sacrifice, and who have 
made great sacrifices already, 
for its sake ; devoted and ear- 
nest christians, who count all 
things worthless, in compari- 
son with the faith which was 
once delivered to the saints. 
Indeed, I do not know of a 
Church any where, which has 
a better nucleus around which 
to gather alarge society. Nor 
do I know of any that offer 
greater inducements of settle- 
ment to a man of good talents 
anda Christian spirit. Ido not 
mean to say that a large salary 
would be given here; it is just 
the contrary, for the society is 
neither large nor wealthy.— 
Therefore I hope that no one 
will come here to whom the 
salary is the principal consi- 
deration. The inducements 
which [ allude to, are of a high- 
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er and better kind. The sphere 
of usefulness here offered is 
very large and very important. 
It is true that the society is 
now small, but lam convinced 
that it might, by proper exer- 
tions, be made a large one, if 
some man of intelligence, in- 
dustry and zeal would conse- 
crate himself to the work.— 
Zeal especially is needed, and 
there are a great many by 
whom it would be seconded. 
No one ought to come here to 
make an experiment of success; 
he should come with the feel- 
ings that his work is ere, and 
that he must succeed. Let such 
an one make himself the perso- 
nal friend of all to whom he 
preaches, and he would fill the 
church before the end of the 
year. And moreover he would 
find the work a pleasant one ; 
for those among whom he 
would chiefly visit, are persons 
of cultivated minds, hospitable 
feelings, and charming man- 
ners. 

There is, besides, much to 
excite the ambition—I mean 
just, Christian ambition, of the 
clergyman in Washington.— 
He stands at a point where a 
vast influence may be exerted. 
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He has access to the ears of 
men from all parts of the Uni- 
ted States, and this too, of men 
who exert a great influence 
upon society at their respect- 
ive homes. It is this last con- 
sideration which gives peculiar 
importance to the church in 
Washington, and which ought 
to stimulate the friends of the 
Unitarian belief, in all parts of 
our country, to uphold it.— 
The whole body of Unitarians 
are interested in the prosperity 
of this church, and all ought to 
be ready to contribute, if need 
be, to its inaintenance. It isa 
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missionary station, and no 
pains should be spared in its 
support. At present, as I have 
already said, things languish a 
little, because there is no set- 
tled pastor, and, I fear, no im- 
mediate prospect of one. The 
people are rather particular in 
their choice of one, notso much 
for their own sakes as for that 
of the cause, whose interests 
demand that an able and zea- 
lous man should be selected. I 
hope that they may soon be 
successful in finding such an 
one. W. G. E. 


TO THE 
Dear Sir:—I am glad that 


you have determined to prose- 
cute your good work so vigo- 
rously, and when I say so, I 
think I express the sentiments 
of the great majority of your 
subscribers. Wherever I go, I 
find that the Messenger is read 
by those who take it. I be- 
lieve that it is doing much good 
in the Western country, and 
that it has no mean influence 
even at the Kast. I hope that 


you will not cease to speak 
boldly, and to rebuke where 
rebuke is needed. 


It is not 


EDITOR. 


wrong to offend individuals, 
when the community is to be 
benefitted. You ought to say 
many things as Editor, which 
you would not like to say asa 
man, for in your Editoriai ca- 
pacity you are public property. 
And for one, I think that the 
Unitarian community needeth 
stirring up yetmore. Pardon 
me for my plainness; but I use 
the liberty of a sincere friend. 
I like your book, and expect to 
like it still better. 
One of your readers. 











